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THE RELATION OF THEOLOGICAL DOGMA TO 
RELIGION. 


Anyone who carefully observes the intellectual currents of 
our time must see that theological dogma is in a state of decay. 
It is slowly disintegrating, acted upon by various solvents, not 
the least important of which is the struggle of conflicting dog- 
mas with each other. But, above all, dogmas decay by a law 
of their own nature. They have had their rise and culmination, 
and they must have their fall. The change is slow, but it can- 
not be prevented ; and we have now reached a stage at which 
many people are asking not whether some particular dogma 
must go, but whether any theological dogma is necessary to 
religion. 

Much has been written on the subject of religious evolution. 
In a recent important and suggestive contribution to the dis- 
cussion,’ Dr. McTaggart analyzes three dogmas which have 
been more or less closely identified with religion, namely: A 
Personal God, Free Will, and Human Immortality. With 
regard to the determination of the will, it seems to be a pure 
question of fact with which science ought to be competent to 
deal, and, if not already settled, it is probably in a fair way of 
being settled. This and the other two dogmas are examined at 
some length, and the conclusion is drawn that they all stand 
upon an insufficient basis of probability. The last of the 
three seems to Dr. McTaggart to have a little life in it yet, 
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but he admits that “there is no reason for a positive belief that 
immortality is true.” 

For the present purpose, it is immaterial whether we agree 
with these conclusions or not. They are results which have 
already been reached by many others. The significant fact is 
that certain dogmas which have long been regarded as funda- 
mental postulates should, in the minds of any considerable 
number of earnest and competent students of religion, after 
passing through various changes of form, finally reach the 
nirvana in which they disappear. 

No attempt is here made at a detailed examination of Dr. 
McTaggart’s treatment of the subject. The reader is referred 
to the book itself. But some brief reference will be useful. 
Defining dogma as “any proposition which has a metaphysical 
significance,” and religious dogmas as “those whose acceptance 
or rejection by anyone would alter his religious opinion,” he 
is convinced that on matters of dogma we cannot dispense with 
proof. Regarding some dogma as necessary to religion, he 
recognizes nevertheless the shifting and transitory character 
of the former. 

“For centuries to come,” he says, “we must resign ourselves 
to the admission that where we have dogma we shall have 
division.” We may lose some dogmas altogether, but we do not 
lose them until they have ceased to be of use. Religion is, in 
itself, a desirable thing, but no one dogma can be regarded as 
essential to it. “Religion is clearly a state of mind. It is 
also clear that it is not exclusively the acceptance of certain 
propositions as true. It seems therefore that it may best be 
described as an emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony 
between ourselves and the universe at large. The phrase ‘a 
true religion’ is scarcely accurate, since religion is not a system 
of propositions, but an emotion.” Yet that emotion is the re- 
sult of an intellectual process. “No man is justified in a 
religious attitude except as the result of metaphysical study.” 
“We need for religion to be able to regard the universe as good 
on the whole, and it does not appear that we could do this except 
on the basis of a general theory as to the ultimate nature of 
reality.” 
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This at first sight seems a formidable statement ; yet probably 
everyone has some theory as to the ultimate nature of reality. 
And presumably we all think the world good as a whole—good 
enough at least for us to continue to live in it; good enough 
also to have maintained its existence. Apparently we cannot 
help this feeling. There is a vital connection between us and 
the world analogous to that which is seen in the composite 
corals, where each corallite is connected with the whole by a 
communal structure. It is well, however, that we should not 
think too highly of the world; for we need to regard it as 
improvable in order to call forth our energy to the task of 
endeavoring to make it better. 

Religion is perhaps the most profoundly significant fact 
in human experience; and it should not be altogether impossible 
to understand its nature—that is, what it is to all men, and has 
been at all times. The first thing which strikes us, with regard 
to it, is that it has both a permanent and a temporary character: 
the feeling appears to be constant, although the object perpet- 
ually changes. For scientific or historical purposes we have 
to take note of such differences as meet the eye. Each religious 
group or species is spoken of as a religion, each variety as a 
sect or denomination. Yet even in external peculiarities there 
is much general resemblance. In preserving the relics of the 
saints and attributing to them supernatural efficacy, the native 
Australian and the Roman Catholic are at one. The medicine- 
bag of the North American Indian, curious as it seems, is 
found in one form or other all over the world, even in the 
phylactery of the Jews; and a medicine man, whether in 
Africa, Australia, Greenland or Siberia, has to perform tricks 
of legerdemain or produce “spiritualistic’ phenomena. And 
beneath all differences of form it is generally admitted that 
there is something characteristic of man which has given per- 
sistency to the historic religions. This thing we find it very 
hard to define. Its very simplicity, perhaps, has baffled us, its 
very depth eluded our analysis. Religion has been defined as 
various things. Perhaps one of the least illuminating of 
modern definitions is that of Prof. Tiele, who says, “The true 
essence of religion is found in the religiosity or religious frame 
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of mind.” It is “the aggregate of all those phenomena which 
are invariably termed religious in contradistinction to ethical, 
zesthetical, political and others” 7—which reminds one of the 
famous definition of an archdeacon as “a person who performs 
archidiaconal functions.” Most of the definitions, however, 
seem to fall under two heads: 
1. Those which make religion consist essentially of belief 
in one or more supernatural, superhuman or invisible beings. 
2. Those which regard religion as an emotion toward the 
universe, or love of a moral ideal, or a perception of the fitness 
of things. As it does not necessarily exclude things “ethical, 
zesthetical and political,” it may be called the ethical view. 
Strangely enough, however, Tiele brings in the ethical ele- 
ment as characteristic of all the higher religions.* As we shall 
presently show, it is found in one of the lowest of all religions. 
In the first class, religion is a belief or opinion; in the second, 
it is a state. In the first, religion leads to “doing the will of 
God” or “pleasing God,” or influencing God; in the second, to 
doing right. In the former, man sees his own image upon a 
background of the supernatural; and the belief that this is a 
reality is regarded as religion. Advantage has been taken of 
this by legislators, to ascribe to their laws a divine origin. 
These definitions suffer from another disadvantage : they are 
based on phenomena which are always changing. The changes 
have been regarded as a process of evolution, but the evolution 
is that of theological ideas rather than of religion. Thus, man 
is represented as passing from magic, through animism and 
polytheism, to some one of the many forms of monotheism, 
and resting there. The earlier forms are apparently regarded 
as of use or as true only in reference to some final mode of 
thought. Thus, for a hundred thousand years, possibly, man 
has pursued illusions. The function of each theological concep- 
tion has been to change into some other. But that process 
apparently has not ceased, as is proved by the varying beliefs 
held even by writers on the subject. We do not know what 
the next change is to be; but it is immaterial, as “religion” is 





*C. P. Tiele, “Elements of the Science of Religion.” 
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resolved into a succession of impermanent forms, the meaning 
and object of which elude our grasp. 

The other class of definitions seems as a whole to fit into 
the facts better, and to indicate some stable and constant ele- 
ment which has survived through all theological changes. To 
this class Dr. McTaggart’s definition apparently belongs. It 
is clearly out of the first class; and the harmony of the indi- 
vidual with the environment seems to be of the very essence of 
morals. It should be noted, however, that Dr. McTaggart 
would not define religion merely in terms of virtue or morality. 
He thinks that such a definition labors under the disadvantage 
of having two terms for the same thing. If religion be, as the 
Epistle of James says, active sympathy and purity of life, if it 
be merely enthusiasm for virtue, why not use words which are 
wholly unambiguous and drop the word “religion” altogether ? 
There is much in this; but after all it is more a question of words 
than of things. If goodness, kindness, generosity, purity, love 
and so on, are things beautiful and excellent in themselves, they 
are not made better or worse by calling them religion; and 
much has been done in the name of religion of which we have 
reason to be ashamed. Yet it may be asked whether it may not 
be convenient to have one term which will not only cover all 
those qualities of character, but also help to explain them. For 
all religions are right in intention, and in that sense, and in 
that sense only, true. The motive is of the essence of the act; 
and the motive of religion has always been good, so far as it has 
expressed common action. 

As things are best studied when reduced to their lowest terms, 
we might define religion as the instinct which impels all beings 
to seek that which is regarded as best. In its rudimentary 
forms it does not require us to assume more intelligence than we 
might expect from an average robin, or from a child who 
chooses the largest or the most highly colored of a number of 
apples. Indeed, the principle may be recognized at a still lower 
level in the cells of the human body to which we do not assign 
intelligence at all. We do not, of course, call any of these 
acts religion. The desire to act for the good of the com- 
munity does, however, appear to be present in the actions of 
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the social insects, and in that we seem to have the germ of 
religion. Even the desire to “better one’s self,” to get on in life. 
might be described as an inverted form of religion: the energy 
and enthusiasm are there, but they miss their proper object. 
And thus this primal energy will go wide of the mark unless it is 
guided by intelligence and sympathy. It may be said to be 
religion which impels a man to save the life of another at the 
risk of his own. We say it is a natural instinct. Precisely 
so; because religion is natural. It is the world-spirit moving in 
us all—the universal inspiration. In this particular case we do 
not call it a religious act, because we give it a more definite 
qualification ; but it seems to spring from a religious root, inas- 
much as the more noble of two alternatives is chosen, and there 
is also the intelligent perception of an aggregate of which the 
individual is a part. This, however, is but an elementary form 
of the religious impulse: its higher forms appear in a continuous 
series of acts, adopted as the result of deliberate thought or 
flowing naturally from character. 

Dr. McTaggart’s definition of religion does not seem to be 
really inconsistent with the above view, although he says, “To 
do what I think right is obviously very different from the pos- 
session of an emotion which arises from a conviction of my har- 
mony with the universe. Nor are they always found together.” 
The act and the emotion, however, may only be different stages 
of the same thing. The true perception of my relation to the 
whole, and the internal impulse, become naturally translated into 
act accompanied by emotion. It is, of course, the breadth and 
clearness of the perception which give the highest value to the 
religious act. 

So far, then, as we have been able to trace it, religion, 
though springing from the lowly root of a primitive impulse, be- 
comes clearly articulate when it reaches an emotion and a desire 
which take account of the individual’s relation to the whole, and 
therefore involve propositions which have a metaphysical sig- 
nificance. In this sense dogma may be said to be “necessary to 
religion.” But of course that does not necessarily imply theo- 
logical dogma. The genesis of this is known. It appears to 
have arisen from the play of the imagination upon an im- 
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perfectly known group of facts, producing an ever-changing 
phantasmagoria or a moving picture, answering to the develop- 
ment of experience and the changes in society ; but, although it 
has largely determined the forms of religious activity, it does not 
constitute religion or its fundamental or essential principle. 
Mythology, magic, theology, even politics, have all come within 
the sphere of religion, but they have not created religion, nor do 
they appear to be necessary to it. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to refer more 
particularly to the part which has been played by theology. It 
has been a considerable part, so considerable that it has perhaps 
received undue attention ; and it cannot be denied that theologi- 
cal ideas have added largely both to the complexity and pic- 
turesqueness of religious forms. These ideas, inasmuch as they 
were inevitable, must have had a use. They seem to have been 
the horn book out of which man has gradually learned to spell 
the word “civilization.” Imagination to him in early times was 
far more than fact. Indeed, for him it was fact. He 





“Delightedly believes Divinities, being himself divine.” 


Theology took the part which is now played by medicine, 
government, the drama, and even football or horse-racing. 
Dice-throwing, or divination, was once sacred, and it is still part 
of a sacred ceremony in Tibet, where a lama annually beats a 
devil or ghost-king by means of loaded dice.* It is no wonder 
then that religion (theology) has been said to have sprung out 
of “a threefold illusion—the erroneous extension of the idea of 
personality, the confusion between concomitance and causality, 
and the failure to distinguish between dreams and reality.” 5 
And we cannot understand the dominant influence which theo- 
logical and mythological ideas once exercised upon religious 
ritual, until we fully realize the nature of the illusions out of 
which they arose. The most important of these was the be- 
lief that the world was peopled by spirits. All the phenomena of 
nature were spiritual and personal—the rivers, trees, mountains, 
rocks, earth, sky, ocean, etc.—besides which the dead continued 





*L. A. Waddell, “The Buddhism of Tibet.” 
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to live on, frequently with increased powers or even elevated to 
the status of gods. The world to early man consisted of men, 
ghosts, spirits and gods; and so the area of his relationship, and 
consequently of his moral activities, was widened. All were 
members of the same commonwealth. The juice of the grape 
produced its sacred exaltation equally upon gods and men. The 
gods of Babylonia fortified themselves for their contest with 
Tiamat by drinking wine and mead.® The gods were called in 
to witness treaties: ‘““The oath is taken in the presence of Zeus, 
Hera and Apollo, of the god of the Carthaginians, Hercules and 
Iolaus of Ares, Triton, Poseidon, of the gods that accompany 
the army, and of the sun, moon and earth, of rivers, harbors, 
waters, of all the gods who rule Carthage, of all the gods who 
rule Macedonia and the rest of Greece, of all the gods of war 
that are witnesses of this oath.” 7 

The judicial oath has not yet passed out of vogue. Our 
jurisprudence is still leavened by theology. Children are some- 
times not allowed to give evidence until they can say who will 
punish them if they tell a lie. Yet we can clearly see that the- 
ology is one thing and law another. In like manner theology 
may be distinguished from religion. Theology is the outcome 
of a reasoning process. Whether correct or incorrect, there is 
no moral value in it. But it is not difficult to see the moral 
purpose behind religion. It was concern for the general well- 
being not only of the human society but of the spirits and gods 
also. Is hospitality a right and proper thing? Then the gods 
must be asked to share all the food and drink consumed; and not 
only so, but, on account of their superior rank, they must be 
served first; and so arose the customs of sacrifice, libations and 
first-fruits. Do we respect the old, the virtuous, the powerful? 
Then respect must be paid to the gods. 

We must consider, moreover, that man believed himself to be 
dependent upon spiritual powers for every necessary of life, 





*L. W. King, “Babylonian Religion and Mythology.” Cf. Judges 9: 13, 
“Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees?” 

™Polybius. A treaty between Rameses II and the Hittites is couched in 
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for success in every undertaking, even for rain and sunlight. 
“Except Yahweh keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
yain.” Consequently means must be taken to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the food-supply—a vital matter to us, but of over- 
whelming importance to early man, considering how ill-equipped 
he was for the struggle with nature. Hence, the New Hebrid- 
ean prays to the sweet potato as he plants it, and planting is 
preceded ‘by fasting and other religious exercises.6 In Papua 
“the preparations for dugong- and turtle-fishing are most elab- 
orate, and commence two months before the fishing is started. 
A head man is appointed, who becomes belaga (holy). He lives 
entirely secluded from his family, and is only allowed to eat a 
roasted banana or two after the sun has gone down. Each 
evening at sundown he goes ashore and bathes on the point of 
land overlooking the dugong fishing-ground. He dips his head 
in the water three times and throws medicine into the water.’”® 
The Ainu prays to the bear and millet cake which supply his 
table, and to the fire which cooks them.?° 

The tribes of Central Australia, whose theology, if it exists, is 
of a very rudimentary character, depute to each totemic group 
the duty of seeing that the particular object (animal or plant) 
which it represents shall be fruitful. This is done by the re- 
ligious ceremony of the Intichiuma. Considering the difficulty 
of procuring food in so arid a region, it can easily be understood 
that the performance of these ceremonies is a religious duty 
because it is first a moral or social one. As to the method 
employed in all these cases, we have a survival in the 
petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” in “grace 
before meat,’ and in the ecclesiastical blessing of herring- 
nets, etc. 

All this is necessary for the ordinary daily needs of the com- 
munity. And, if a man be a benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, those also must do the 
community a service who keep it from starvation. The savage 
does his best, for he is in deadly earnest. It is frequently neces- 





*S. H. Ray, Journal Anthropological Institute (1901). 
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sary to the working of a charm among the Australians that 
blood should be made to flow,’ and it is customary for one 
man to shed his blood to “strengthen” another man. But, in 
addition to these quotidian requirements, there were times of 
drought, famine, plague or war, when still more powerful 
measures were required. It was then that people gave to the 
gods of their best human offerings to secure the salvation of 
their country. Such sacrifices were acts of moral heroism when 
voluntarily made; and only an exclusive regard to their theo- 
logical aspect makes us overlook their profound ethical signifi- 
cance. The theological element in religion only comes in when 
men are in the theological stage. 

The moral element is sometimes very clearly seen in the 
initiation ceremonies of primitive people. These appear to be 
designed mainly to impress the neophyte with the seriousness of 
life, to teach him contempt of pain, fortitude and self-control, 
and to make him a useful member of the community.!? 
Among the Australian natives oral instruction is given by the 
older men. The rules taught in southeastern Australia are: 
(1) to listen to and obey the old men; (2) to share everything 
they have with their friends; (3) to live peaceably with their 
friends ; (4) not to interfere with girls or married women; (5) 
to obey the food-restrictions until they are released from them 
by the old men.?* Here is a very respectable pentalogue ; and 
the best comment on it is perhaps the remark of Mr. Howitt, 
who witnessed the Jerail ceremonies: “That week passed 
without a single quarrel or dispute.” 

The ceremonies connected with burial would afford a further 
illustration. These are services or acts of kindness to the dead, 
and expressions of the grief of the living. The grief of the 
savage is often intense. In the New Hebrides the widow is 





4 Spencer and Gillen, “Native Tribes of Central Australia.” See also 
I Kings 18:28. Mr. S. Baring Gould mentions a curious survival in 
Brittany, where the farmers go to a church and fight with cudgels, cry- 
ing out, “Give us wheat!” “Give us wheat, oats, and buckwheat!” “Drive 
away the frost.” (“A Book of Brittany.”) 

2 For the New Hebrides, see Codington, “The Melanesians,” p. 89. See 
also Spencer and Gillen, “Native Tribes of Central Australia.” 
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secluded for one hundred days, except that she goes daily to 
weep at the grave-side. The relatives also seclude themselves, 
and the whole village weeps. Food is placed on the grave.'* 
In the Binbinga tribe (Central Australia) the flesh of the dead 
person is sacramentally eaten. The bones are preserved, and a 
fire is kept burning. After the lapse of a year, there are more 
solemn performances, and a party is organized to punish the 
supposed bewitcher of the dead man.’® 

These examples will probably be sufficient to show that re- 
ligion in the form of moral earnestness, or a desire to do the 
best for the whole community, is found where men are in the 
magical or non-theological stage, and have been, therefore, said 
to possess “no religion.” This continues through the theo- 
logical stage. The savage often fears and suspects rather than 
loves his deity, but he wishes to do justice to him. “Don’t 
trouble about us,” is an African’s prayer. The Khonds argue 
with the rain-god, presenting him with eggs, arrack, rice, and 
a sheep, and point out to him that the seed will rot in the 
ground, men and cattle and wild animals must die, unless he 
speedily sends rain.1® Yet the deities cannot be ignored. 
Egypt was ruled by gods of whom the king was an incarna- 
tion.’7 In West Africa “native tribal government and religious 
and social life are inseparably united.® 

It will, of course, be readily conceded that the omission of 
the theological element would have greatly simplified the 
methods of religion; yet it is needless to speculate on what 
would have happened if the nature of things had been other 
than it is. When men were unacquainted with the nature of 
a headache, and sought relief by wearing their wives’ headgear, 
how unreasonable it would have been to expect that they should 
grasp the nature of existence! Yet mythology and theology did 
an important work in the development of the human mind. 
They satisfied for a time man’s desire for knowledge. They 





* Codrington, op eit. 
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* Tylor, “Primitive Culture.” 
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produced tribal or national cohesion; but at the same time they 
often intensified race-hatreds. They encouraged the growth of 
a false morality ; and, as theological dogma developed, it stifled 
thought, became often hostile to the religious spirit, and in the 
end seriously retarded the progress of humanity. 

It has been put to the credit of theological dogma that it has 
built noble temples and cathedrals. That is true; although it 
is also true that theology has pulled them down. Theology 
in fact developed with the growth of society in a political direc- 
tion. The temple became the symbol of the state; and the 
modern cathedral is after all but an attenuated survival of the 
temples of ancient Egypt, the Ziggurat of Babylon, and the 
Teocallis of Mexico. We could well dispense with many a noble 
edifice if the poor might be decently housed. Theology cer- 
tainly did answer to a craving in man’s mind for the vast; but 
its use was temporary. We have temples yet, and might have 
more were not warships so costly; but they are temples of 
art, science and legislation; and there is no reason why we 
should not have more temples of religion. Early Buddhism, 
which proclaimed that the desire for heaven was a fetter to 
the soul, has left in India some of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture in the world. And the principles which inspired the 
builders of those temples may be illustrated by an extract from 
one of the inscriptions of Asoka: 

“Religion is an excellent thing; but what is religion? Reli- 
gion is the least possible evil, much good, pity, charity, veracity, 
and purity of life. The organization of religion is thus the 
chief duty of government. For that purpose the king appoints 
inspectors, distinct from the clergy and the religious orders, 
whose work is of a higher importance than religious creeds and 
practices, namely, to promote humanity, good behavior and 
reverence. For this is the rule: government by religion, prog- 
ress by religion, security by religion.”1® Asoka evidently 
lived before his time. He seems to have been the first builder 
of hospitals. 

It may be worth while here to consider the claim that has 
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been set up, on behalf of theological dogma, that it has been, 
when thoroughly believed, a source of mental support, as indi- 
cated by the expression, “the consolation of religion.” Indeed, 
Dr. McTaggart admits that, in seeking a reconstruction of re- 
ligion, we want “something which brings with it rest and peace 
and happiness.” The demand is a reasonable one, although it 
should not be unduly pressed. Increased knowledge and sensi- 
bility always bring a possible increase of pain; and it is one of 
the functions of religion to give us equanimity of mind and 
power to endure pain. Theological dogma, on the other hand, 
acts somewhat as a narcotic or stimulant. It is a rather 
dangerous ally; and is a not inconsiderable cause of insanity. 
Other things also will afford a similar support. The anarchist 
will face suffering and death as heroically as did the Christian 
martyrs. The native Australians gash the body, and purposely 
keep the wounds open, merely to express grief for a deceased 
relative.2° They are proud of their scars; but there is no the- 
ological implication in this whatever. Vambery relates that a 
dervish of Tebriz, who had a strong opinion respecting the 
Caliphate, took a vow thirty years ago that he would never utter 
any word but that of Ali (the son-in-law of Mohammed), and 
he had apparently kept his vow.” 

But is it a fact that theological dogma has usually brought 
peace and rest and happiness? Prayers addressed to the demon 
of plague or the goddess of smallpox are not particularly restful. 
A bad god is usually prayed to in preference to a good one. 
In an old Babylonian fragment a man complains to Ea, Sha- 
mash and Marduk, that a spectre has fastened itself upon his 
back.22 Had he known that it was merely lumbago, he would 
have been spared much disquiet, and would have sought out a 
proper remedy. Few poetical compositions are more pathetic 
than the Penitential Psalms of the Babylonians; and it is some- 
thing for theology to have inspired such poetry; yet there is 
no doubt that it superadded to the pain of disease much distress 
of mind. The belief in the spiritual origin of disease must have 
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been a perpetual terror, even when disease was not actually 
present. And theological dogma has not improved. To the 
troubles of this world it has added those of the world to come; 
and our real consolation is that we no longer believe it. It does 
not, however, leave us in peaceable possession even of this 
world. A Christian missionary, writing of South Africa, says, 
“Wars, drought, famine, pestilence, locusts, cattle plague; does 
it not seem as if the Almighty is recalling himself to a generation 
that was forgetting him?’** A decidedly unrestful belief, 
which attributes to the Almighty a character truly diabolical, 
and should dispose us to agree with Dr. McTaggart when he 
says that “no religion at all is better than a bad one.” 

Yet religion without theological dogma should help us to 
do away with many of the evils of life which are of our 
own causing, and to bear with equanimity those which are in- 
evitable. In this respect we may learn even from the savages, 
whose initiation ceremonies, which include fasting and the in- 
fliction of severe physical pain, appear designed to train the 
youth to bear suffering with fortitude or indifference. And 
there remains the positive element of religion—the joy which 
arises from a felt harmony between ourselves and the universe. 
The intense love of good, and the strong desire to do as much 
good as possible, must surely bring with them a satisfaction 
more deep, real and lasting’ than any artificial consolation. 
What joy can equal that of the discovery of truth or the con- 
sciousness of having done good? And if a higher sympathy 
bring us new sorrows, a higher philosophy will help us to bear 
them. 

Irrespective of all this, one is sometimes tempted to ask 
whether we are quite satisfied by being entirely happy as the 
result of favorable external circumstances. It was long ago said 
that it is better to suffer than to commit injustice. There is 
a certain noble satisfaction in suffering persecution, opposition, 
and even neglect. “So persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you.’ It measures the value of our work; and when we 
are conscious of the amount of suffering that there is in the 


* Coillard, “On the Threshold of Central Africa,” 1897. 
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world, it is something to feel that at least we have shared what 
we cannot remove. 

Another thing should be borne in mind, and that is the 
tendency of dogma to disappear, often when it is most wanted. 
Even if a drug be beneficial, it is of no avail when we have run 
out of it. Excess of ritual and dogma seems eventually, in all 
progressive communities, to provoke a reaction: In Palestine 
we see the protests of Isaiah, Micah and Jesus; in India the 
equally strong protest of Buddha. In modern times the old 
dogmatic theology has become transfigured or lost in phil- 
osophy. The idea of God, after passing through a variety of 
changes, has finally become an abstraction, a metaphor, or a 
memory. The gods have become fewer, less exacting, and 
ultimately less terrible. Ata certain stage they melt into poetry 
or pass away altogther. This result of “evolution” is sometimes 
overlooked. The process does not end in some fixed type of 
theological thought, but in the disappearance of theology. One 
of the most significant facts of modern times is the growth of 
agnosticism, which is rapidly becoming a literary fashion. Ag- 
nosticism is not a religion: it is merely an attitude toward dog- 
matic theological affirmation; but an agnostic need not be and 
usually is not without religion. Indeed, so far as a person is 
agnostic, he should be the more susceptible to religion; his 
spiritual vision will be clearer, and he will be the better able to 
realize the possibilities of religion; for a higher order of action 
is possible to one who is no longer actuated by fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward. 

It has long been said of theological dogma that it is neces- 
sary to morals, and that the framework of society would dissolve 
if it be removed. This is rather curious when at the same time 
morality has been denounced as a sin. The fact is that morals 
existed before theology. The influence of the latter has been 
to give an artificial sanction to right action, and also to create 
artificial vices and virtues. Doubtless theology, while meaning 
well, has largely tended to make man selfish or to emphasize the 
lower form of morality, which consists of compliance, under 
the influence of hope or fear, with a written or unwritten code. 
Where there is obligation, external constraint, or the sense of 
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duty, there is no virtue or merit. This lower morality is that 
out of which religion enables us to rise; for religion teaches a 
man to give not the minimum but the maximum of service that 
is possible. Nor does it appear that dogmatic forms of religion 
have ever achieved any remarkable success. Papal Rome was 
never particularly pure; and the doings of the Camorra in 
Naples reveal an almost incredible state of moral turpitude. 
We may contrast this with Buddhism which, even when mixed 
with animism, seems always to have had an influence for good. 

In connection with this point it is interesting to note the 
social and moral characteristics of races which have not yet 
arrived at any very definite theology, and have the most hazy 
ideas of the survival of human personality. Cranz found the 
Eskimo quite unable to understand the doctrine of human de- 
pravity. But we find that “the Greenlander’s language is de- 
void of any real words for scolding. The slightest harshness in 
speaking is considered as an offense.” ** “The Greenlander is 
the most compassionate of creatures with regard to his neigh- 
bor.” 25 Catlin said of the Mandans, “A better, more honest, 
hospitable and kind people as a community are not to be found 
in the world.” He uses similar language of the Crows.*® The 
Tchuelches of Patagonia are described as kindly and gifted 
with fine qualities of body and mind. Mr. Prichard mentions 
an instance: A strange Indian had shared his evening meal. 
The next morning he had gone, and all the horses were missing. 
They had strayed a long distance, and the Indian brought them 
back and went his way.?7 The pygmy Akkas of the Belgian 
Congo are said to have even no fetich rites. They become very 
angry at the merest suggestion of theft. Their courage is 
admirable, their contempt of death supreme. When they need 
bananas they help themselves, but always leave an equivalent 
in meat.28 The natives of Niué are “honest, energetic, friendly 
and good tempered. Seduction, which was severely punished in 





* Rink, “Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo.” 

* Nansen, “First Crossing of Greenland.” 

*G. Catlin, “The North American Indians.” 

77H. H. Prichard, “Through the Heart of Patagonia.” 
* Burrows in Journal Anthropological Institute, 1899. 
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heathen times, is no longer resented.” 2® They have now 
learned to swear upon the Bible. 

Such instances might be multiplied. The subject is a large 
one, and cannot be fully treated here. Physical conditions and 
racial character are no doubt important factors; but it is, to 
say the least, remarkable that wherever we study simple people 
who have not been spoiled by contact with Europeans, we often 
find even more than we associate with the word morality ; and 
that occurs quite naturally, and not as the result of any dogma. 
This fact of itself is sufficient to show that morality has no need 
of theology. 

It is not necessary to make invidious comparisons; yet they 
will sometimes force themselves upon us. The relations of 
Europeans with less cultured races have almost invariably been 
to the discredit of the former. We need not refer to the crimes 
of white settlers; but better things ought to be expected of the 
missionaries. Yet in 1811 a Mr. Janz annexed a territory in 
South Africa without mentioning a single word about the 
Bushman proprietors.*® A controversy then arose between two 
rival missionary societies respecting the land. In spite of the 
suspicion felt regarding Europeans, one cannot help feeling 
sometimes that a white man is perhaps safer in the heart of 
Africa than in the heart of London or Paris or New York. To 
some extent, doubtless, this is the price we have to pay for in- 
creased social complexity; and perhaps we must take account 
of the fact that the success of the dominant races is partly owing 
to their lack of some of the virtues which we notice in savages. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the vices of modern society ; 
but the fact remains that eighteen centuries of theological dogma 
have not done for us in some respects so much as nature has 
done for the savage. The tendency on the whole has been to 
suppress that intelligence which is the foundation of all 
morality, to set nation against nation and sect against sect, to 
harden the feelings and suppress the finer motives. No society 
thrives upon a despotism; nor can humanity ever reach its goal 
under a spiritual despotism. 


*B. Thomson in Journal Anthropological Institute, 1901. 
” Stow, “The Native Races of South Africa.” 
Vol. XVII—No. 4. 28 
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What will remain to us when theological dogma is gone? 
The answer to this question should be easy. As a matter of 
fact it does not die until its work, whatever it may have been, for 
good or ill, isdone. It departs because for us there is no longer 
any use for it. There is for it no more marching or counter- 
marching: it is dead. All that we can do is to decently inter it, 
and if possible prevent its ghost from rising again. What is 
left? All the inheritance of the ages of wisdom and culture. 
All the energy which theology once so largely absorbed and 
diverted from practical and practicable ends. There remains 

“The primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be.” 

“Love will not cease. There are other persons to love; and 
the non-existence of God would leave it as possible as it was 
before that love should be the central fact of all reality.” *! 
We were told on high authority that love to God and our neigh- 
bor comprehended the spirit of the Jewish religion. We en- 
large that idea by turning it into love of the all. We may still 
cherish that love. To determine what exists is the work of 
intelligence; and, so far as our life is concerned, we can only 
benefit that which is known to exist. A personal God, if such 
should exist, would be only too glad to see men turn away from 
the vain attempt to benefit him to the beneficent work of aiding 
and uplifting mankind. 

The reality is still left us when the illusions have faded. Re- 
ligion is left; and religion as here understood is the most potent 
and most beautiful thing in the world. 

“Religion involves believing in something good; and the be- 
lief in religion is itself something good.”*? Truly so; and re- 
ligion is more than the belief in it. We need hardly trouble to 
ask ourselves whether we believe in it. We may or may not 
believe in the air we breathe. It supports our life all the same; 
yet an intelligent knowledge of it enables us to obtain from it 
the fullest advantage. 

Religion can have no quarrel with theology as such, and can 





= J. E. McTaggart, op cit. 
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do either with or without it. As Hercules is Hercules, even 
when clad in rags, so religion has always made itself felt and 
recognized even under the most adverse circumstances. In 
the darkest theological night it has, in St. Francis Assisi, 
Thomas a Kempis and others, inspired beautiful lives. Theo- 
logical dogma would have kept Europe in perpetual night, but 
it was saved by religion. The love of the highest will always 
lead man to something higher than he has yet attained—to 
something at least that is good, beautiful and true. 

“Nothing is indispensable perhaps or even necessary; and it 
may well be that if the joy of doing good for the sake of good 
were taken away from the soul, it would find other purer joys; 
but in the meantime it is the most beautiful joy we know; there- 


fore let us respect it.’’ ** 
O. A. SHRUBSOLE. 
READING, ENGLAND. 





SOME FACTS OF THE PRACTICAL LIFE AND 
THEIR SATISFACTION. 


We distinguish two activities in our lives, the intellectual 
and the practical. In the former we seek the connection of 
facts according to law; in the latter we seek to realize ideals: 
the aim of the one is knowledge; the aim of the other is 
righteousness. In each of these activities we are successful 
only in part. There are contradictions in the intellectual realm, 
disappointments in the practical one, and no hope in either for 
any immediate change. But the failure in the practical world 
has disturbed man far more than his ignorance. Historically 
speaking, in the estimation of man to do seems to be more 
important than to know. From the very beginning he has 
been assured of his ignorance in the midst of an intelligible 
world, but his records show him bearing that ignorance and 
the pains and untimely deaths resulting therefrom with forti- 
tude and equanimity compared with his anxiety over what seems 
to have been for him a more serious business—the attainment 
of righteousness—or, as he has been pleased to term it, his 





* Maeterlinck, “Wisdom and Destiny.” 
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salvation. He has put forth no knowledge by faith to satisfy 
him for his inevitable lack of knowledge, but in the earliest 
records of Jew and Brahmin we find glimpses of a righteousness 
by faith; and now for nearly a thousand years in this Western 
world, which seeks its ideal through effort, it has been a source 
of satisfaction for men and has gone unquestioned as a great 
religious doctrine having its basis in revelation. Has it a 
basis in the practical life, and what is the satisfaction in it 
in terms of that life? 


I. 


We seek to do well and we fail; these are the outstanding 
facts in the life of man. The end he aims at may differ and 
does differ to such an extent that we find the stigma of vice 
in certain countries upon actions which in others are deemed 
the highest virtues; but this variation of aim is, after all, 
superficial compared with the fact that wherever we find man 
we find that he has an aim: we find, indeed, the thought 
of duty owed to himself, his fellow and his God. So, too, 
the fact that in his own experience the rules he makes have 
no congruity is superficial to the fact that there is no period 
of his life when he is not called upon to fashion his actions 
by a rule that makes for something better. From the moment 
he is aware of himself he grants imperfection; acknowledges, 
too, a command, peremptory but reasonable, to be done with 
it; and with this command there is in every man a level of 
dishonor below which he would not fall, and an ideal of virtue 
toward which he strives. 

But he fails in both directions. In spite of his efforts, down 
below the level he goes at times and the face of the sun is a 
frown for him; he shrinks from the look of a little child. Or 
if he be one for whom the mere holding of his place in the 
moral world is no longer the problem, one whose aim is to 
incorporate some of his ideal, to him as to that other there 
comes a great disappointment. With high purpose he begins 
the work which leads to the perfect way, but ere long the star- 
ing fact confronts him that he is doomed to relative failure; 
he never reaches perfection, nor can he. Not that he never 
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achieves success. He does; but these partial achievements, 
while at first they seemed to hasten the coming of his aim 
and to give him a right to be termed at least a follower, seem 
rather with the days but to intensify the brightness of his 
ideal, magnify his own imperfections, and list him first of 
offenders against the law of his life. 

This is not encouraging. To be born into the far country 
is bad enough, but to be doomed to failure, when in obedience 
to an unconditional law he seeks the home that seems just 
beyond, is enough to paralyze the efforts of the most heroic. 
Still that way, spite of its disappointments, lies man’s satis- 
faction. History and insight tell him this. Reason about 
it as he may, call himself a fool to fight a losing battle, or 
console himself with the thought of a day when he shall be 
done with it, he yet turns again eagerly, and has always so 
turned, to this digging business where his heart is, and in 
reality hates the coming of the years that menace his activity. 


II. 


This ceaseless attempt and no less ceaseless failure have 
puzzled mankind, and since the beginning have given to him 
his most vital and most absorbing problem: How can his salva- 
tion be accomplished? How overtake the Higher? How be 
rid of his imperfections? In the attempt to solve it, humanity 
(for wherever found, man is confronted with the difficulty) 
is now divided by two diametrically opposed practices, that 
of the Oriental world and that of the Western. When the 
Oriental world awoke to the necessity for reconciliation be- 
tween its own idea of moral rectitude and its own crookedness, 
it strove first to effect this through an expression of the de- 
sires, but later decided that the desires of man, being always 
accompanied with the pain of non-fulfilment, ought to be re- 
pressed. This they set themselves to do, and that way salva- 
tion lies for them to this day. 

In this manner they of the Orient look at the problem. 
Although the West is near enough them now to know they are 
not altogether different in kind from us, to believe that even 
they may, with their longer experience in living, have much to 
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tell us; still that nearer view but confirms the fact that nega- 
tion is the principle of their ethical life, a principle which, in 
the face of the facts of that life, is not an approach to the 
solution of the problem there, but an inconsistent attempt to 
be rid of it; the will to repress the desires being itself a desire. 
Moreover, the attempt has resulted not in a riddance but a 
shift. And in the new problem which now confronts and has 
for so long confronted the Oriental, he has to admit failure. 
He cannot rid himself of desire. He tries, has tried for thou- 
sands of years; but his records show him admitting a failure 
and trying to satisfy himself therefor. The result, then, in 
the Oriental world is not a solution of the real problem, but 
the substitution for it of another, which, though related to the 
facts of the practical life, and interesting as serious and ear- 
nest effort to find satisfaction therein, is not the real prob- 
lem at all; so far as that is concerned he gives it up. 

The Western world, unlike the Eastern, has always clung 
to the belief that its salvation lies in an expression of desires. 
Its civilization is the outcome of a union of two earlier civiliza- 
tions, Hebraistic and the Greco-Roman, each of which met 
and grappled with the facts of the practical life stated above. 
In one way their efforts at solution were total failures; in 
another one of these streams contains glimpses of the solu- 
tion or satisfaction which later it formulated more definitely 
and handed on to the Western world that to-day considers it 
the true one, viz.: the Perfection by Faith. Let us consider 
each of these earlier streams. 

In the Greek world the earliest records show an ideal of right 
in the minds of men and an effort to attain it. True, the ideal 
was crude. In it justice, humanity and gratitude went hand 





*It is interesting to note how the Oriental satisfies himself for his 
failure to repress desire. In the Upanishads of the Orient, poems which 
address themselves to just this problem of how a man is successfully to 
repress his desires—the problem of salvation for him—we are told that 
though his salvation consists of a reunion with the Divine Atmen, or Soul 
of the World, a union which ostensibly means a cessation of all activities, 
the man is still a prey to desires: he still acts. But these acts are not 
those of himself now; that self, linked with the Divine, is perfect, and 
these straggling sins, the result of old habits, are not counted against him. 
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in hand with gross immoralities. Moreover, an age wherein 
man believed himself the sport and plaything of the gods could 
not contain much serious moral effort. But ideal and effort 
were there, nevertheless, and gradually the one became more 
refined and the other more serious. Out of the imaginative 
mass of mythology, the best passed into poetry, religion and 
art, expressing the fact that man ought to devote himself to 
duty, to achievement of righteousness; and this fact, Plato, 
critic of mythology, poetry and philosophy, sums up by say- 
ing that “man ought to become like God as far as this is 
possible: and to become like Him is to become holy, just and 
wise.” Of this effort before Plato we must record failure, 
if the serious and earnest effort after him, as expressed in 
Stoicism, Epicureanism and Neo-Platonism, be any criterion. 
For these failed. The Stoics and Epicureans strove to bring 
themselves up to God by acts of wisdom. To know that satis- 
faction consisted in virtue and that the senses contributed not 
toward this; to have as the Stoics a contempt and as the 
Epicureans a control of these: this was their aim. They failed. 
After long years of effort we find their failure acknowledged 
in Seneca: he could not become a wise man himself; he 
despaired of ever finding one in the world. After them the 
Neo-Platonics—a school which flourished in the first and sec- 
ond centuries of our era—had a different conception of the 
relation of the Deity to the world. While the Stoics and 
Epicureans conceived God permeating the world, the Platonists 
were firmly convinced that He was irrevocably separated from 
it. Hence, their effort to approach differed from the Stoics. 
They could not bring themselves up to God; they hit upon 
the plan of bringing God down to them by a vague theory 
of angelic emanations forming, as it were, a kind of ladder 
whose rungs became gradually less perfect as it approached 
the world. This was the final theory in the Greek world as 
to the way in which man could attain his ideal. Like the 
others, it failed. Assuming as they did the externality of the 
Divine, no ladder could ever reach striving man; he held out 
his hands for Deity in vain. 

The Jew in the very beginning of his history had raised 
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the question of the Perfect One. Their leaders, by direct 
communication with the Divine, received His commands, for- 
mulated them and resolutely sought to realize them in the 
life of the nation. “And it shall be righteousness unto us if 
we observe to do all this commandment before the Lord our 
God, as he hath commanded us.”’ Whatever failure was in 
store for him, however strongly he might feel his inadequacy 
to keep the law or his inability to reach the Perfect through 
a strict observance of it, the Jew (like the Greek), in contra- 
distinction to the Oriental, believed that his salvation lay in 
expressing himself through effort. He accepted the fact of 
his practical life that he ought to strive. 

And so he did, with the great failure as a result which is 
known to history by the name Pharisee. In obedience to the 
Divine command, the Jew set himself to observe the law with 
a zealous conformity, which his leaders strove to show ought 
to be the outcome of a spirit of reverence and love. Later, 
the great temptations to which the people were subjected, both 
from within and without, forced the leaders to put the law 
in a book and centralize the worship, and these changes led 
gradually to a conformity which grew less and less intelligent. 
The loss of nationality in 586 B. C. seemed but to intensify 
the zeal of this people to preserve for the world the law and 
the religion for which it stood. Though the Judean state was 
gone, the policy of Ezra-Nehemiah, under the influence of the 
writings of one known now in their history as the Deutero- 
Isaiah, changed that Judean state into a church, its people into 
a religious congregation bent on preserving and keeping the 
law. Isolation and observance were the keynotes of that policy 
based ultimately on the great necessity placed upon mankind to 
seek the Perfect, and one great outcome of it was the Pharisee 
of our era, dead to the spirit of the law, zealous in preserv- 
ing all its forms and incorporating new details, and above all 
with showy punctiliousness and merciless arrogance striving 
to keep both new and old. He failed. As the laws represent- 
ing perfection incorporated increased in bulk, so did the neces- 
sity for further revelation. Arrogant and gnat-straining, the 
Pharisee, product of a youthful view of a universal human 
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problem, became the object of Christ’s severest denunciation, 
the synonym for dead conformity, and a standing example of 
the impossibility of attaining the perfect by way merely of 
the law. 

But there were in that Hebrew world suggestions of another 
wav of salvation. It is written in one of their books that 
Abraham “believed in the Lord and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.” This is the earliest glimpse among the Jews 
of that satisfaction for the moral life which later became so 
universal in the Western world, but it does not seem to have 
been prominent in their thought up to New Testament times. 
The supposition that one could overtake his ideal by doing 
had to be worked out on the boards of time to its logical 
absurdity in the Pharisee, before Man, with the honesty 
of himself, turned to another way. Here and there, however, 
we find reference to it, as, for example, in the book of 
Habakkuk: “Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in 
him; but the righteous shall live by his faith.” But, in the 
main, the thought of the Jew up to New Testament times 
regarding the practical life included an idea of a perfect 
righteousness, even God, outside of and beyond man, but re- 
vealed as to His will in tables of law; and the further idea 
that he ought to keep this law. He failed, but he strove, never- 
theless, and in time developed the Pharisee and the reaction 
against him in Paul. 

Paul saw the problem presented by the facts of the practical 
life very clearly. He knew its history, too, both in his own 
nation and among the Greeks. No one can read the first eleven 
chapters of Romans without noticing that the spectacle of a 
world, past and present, groaning and travailing for a per- 
fection without avail, touched him very deeply and made him 
embrace the faith point of view as a world gospel (Rom. 1: 16, 
17) with an enthusiasm born of personal conviction and a 
world-wide sympathy. The law of struggle for a Higher is 
in every man’s heart; so, too, is the inevitable failure (Rom. 
3:23). The righteousness by faith turns a man from the 
spectacle of his own failure to keep an implacable law (Rom. 
3:21) to that of a perfect achievement, viz.: Jesus Christ, 
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who becomes the man’s own righteousness because he identifies 
himself with that perfect achievement. And in thus bringing 
into prominence the faith point of view he does not relieve 
man from struggle or cast disparagement on the law itself. 
The latter comes from God and speaks against sin (Rom. 
7:7-17), and the former must be eternally kept up (Rom. 
Sz £6). 

Not the accomplishment of the righteousness of God, but 
faith in the righteousness of God is, then, according to Paul, 
the satisfaction of mankind. This was a new way. The old 
way, for his own race (and, indeed, as we have seen, for all 
races), was by doing the law. “It shall be righteousness unto 
us if we observe to do all that the Lord our God commanded 
us” (Deut. 6:25). But now, according to him, we reckon that 
a man is justified by faith apart from the works of law (Rom. 
3:28). Faith in the Perfect One is the perfection and satis- 
faction for the one who (in obedience to a law of his being) 
is struggling without avail to reach perfection. It is true that 
this perfection was embodied in Jesus Christ. But the con- 
tent of the perfection was not the vital point: it was the 
identification of the man with the perfection (Rom. 1:21). 
Thus the satisfaction becomes a universal one. Wherever a 
man aims to do well, the good news of the gospel, embraced 
to-day by the whole Western world, is that he is at present 
in some way considered perfect. “Yet not I live but Jesus 
Christ” (The Perfect One) “liveth in me.” And so wherever 
a man aims to do that which an awakened reason tells him he 
should do, at that moment the object is a very present reality 
to him; and this view is borne out by a psychological analysis 
of this belief in a perfect righteousness. 


III. 


Belief in a perfect righteousness is always a belief in an 
idea. The content of this idea varies with climate and tongue, 
and has an objective reference ; but no matter what the objective 
reference is, the idea itself is always in the consciousness of 
the one who is the subject of the belief. Moreover, the 
essential element in belief is an act of will, the former differ- 
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ing from mere will-act in that the object of the belief or faith 
is one considered by the believer to be his highest good. One 
may will, then, without faith, but one cannot have faith with- 
out an act of will. Psychologically, then, when one speaks of 
a faith in righteousness, he means an act of will, the object 
of which is an idea of righteousness. 

In the consciousness of the one who has the faith-righteous 
experience there are, then, two apparently contrasted ideas, one 
of what he ought to be, the other of what he is; each of 
which (upon further analysis) means psychologically a group 
of more or less intimately related ideas and feelings, one group 
in close connection with the struggle to attain, its partial suc- 
cesses, its inevitable relative failures; the other in similar con- 
nection with a state where there would be, if you please, no 
disappointments, no failures. When Tennyson considers these 
two states he expresses a universal human desire: 

“And ah for a man to arise in me 

That the man I am may cease to be!” 
We might (following Tennyson), call the states, then, two 
selves—‘Self B,” the struggling self, and “Self A,” the per- 
fect self—and state this human longing as one to be rid of 
“Self B” with its dissatisfaction and failure and to live always 
“Self A.” 

There has been an effort in modern psychology to show 
the origin and development of these two so-called selves. Into 
the particulars of these efforts we need not here enter. It is 
enough to say that they are generally considered not two 
separate selves, but, as it were, two poles of a single axis to 
which we give the name “Ego.’”’ When we speak psychologi- 
cally of “Self B,” then, we do not mean that it is unconnected 
with “Self A.” Each, on the contrary, involves the other; and 
when we so speak, it is but a convenient way of stating that 
for the time being we accentuate that particular pole of the 
Ego. 

The two selves are distinguishable, however. One of the 
chief distinctions is temporal: “Self A” has a future refer- 
ence, and “Self B” belongs more to the present. There is 
another: the “Self A” is always unfolding. A content and a 
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relatively definite outline it has, as an object of desire, but the 
moment that definite aim is reached another looms up or we 
find that what seemed our complete aim was, indeed, only a 
part. The not yet is still characteristic of our state. It is this 
elusiveness of the ideal in actual experience that cannot be 
analyzed psychologically. Life is a dynamic process and 
psychology can deal only with the static. We can take a cross- 
section of experience and analyze it, but in so doing the 
psychologist knows he is far removed from the actual experience 
itself. 

In the cross-section of experience before us, known as the 
faith process, then, we have the “Self A” which the “Self B” 
desires to incorporate, but which is not yet incorporated. It 
it still future. If this temporal difference were overcome, 
then the man would, to a certain extent at least, arise in me and 
the man I am would cease to be. Can we overcome this 
temporal difference? 

There is a psychic phenomenon which has an effect on 
our temporal process; it changes futures into presents and 
presents into pasts; and that phenomenon is a will-act, the 
essential part of an act of faith. That which rings the changes 
in the temporal processes, giving to them the so-called temporal 
stages, is just the ceaselessly recurring series of will-acts of 
the ideating subject; indeed, the future means for us just that 
in connection with which we may exercise our wills; the past 
that upon which we have already exercised them. When we 
will any end, be that end one chosen out of many competing 
ones or the only one meditated, that end is not future in the 
same sense as it was before the act of will, even though the 
realization be yet far away in time. Psychologically, an act 
of faith or will changes a conscious future into a conscious 
present; brings it in from the more or less vague marginal 
region of consciousness to which we give the name “future,” 
into the focal point of consciousness to which we give the 
name “present.” In the cross-section of experience which 
we can analyze psychologicaliy, the faith process makes “Self 
A” a present fact. What man has faith in is not future but 
present. 
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IV. 


This result of psychological analysis whereby the temporal 
aspects of these two selves are exactly the opposite of what 
they at first appeared to be, receives corroboration from other 
sources. History, for example, is explicable only in this way. 
Look at history from the standpoint of the growth of liberty. 
Such a growth can be explained only as an expression of an 
idea or ideal of liberty in the minds of men. Both the idea 
and the expression thereof have always been of a gradually 
unfolding nature and have always been near each other in time; 
but the point of import here is that the idea has always 
preceded the expression. Primarily there is always an 
identification of men with the idea in such a way as to 
make it a very present dynamic of its subsequent expres- 
sions; in no other way can we explain the facts in the history 
of men. 

This view has been taken, too, by philosophers, poets, and 
consciously or unconsciously, by men of science as well. The 
belief in a regular and orderly sequence of phenomena, a be- 
lief which every scientist has, makes of that sequence a very 
present reality for him, which explains all his efforts to ex- 
press that order in the scientific world. 

“All I could never be, 


All, men ignored in me, 
That, I was worth to God,” 


Browning makes his Rabbi say; and Kant’s dictum, “The 
understanding makes nature,” and the Hebrew wise man’s 
saying, “As he thinketh in his heart, so is he,” are familiar to 
all philosophers. 


V. 


From this it follows that when one identifies himself with 
his ideal by an act of will or faith, he makes that ideal a 
present fact. It is not a secondary affair, either logically or 
temporarily, but the most primary and fundamental part of 
him. If all men without exceptions will ideals; if we count 
it true that the break to self-consciousness in the life of man 
as race or individual is a break to duty, to the desire for good, 
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to faith in good; then that which he has faith in and has 
always had faith in—the “Self A”—change as it may with 
clime or tongue or even with different periods in the life of 
a single individual, is his real self. If, on the other hand, 
we count it true that the break to self-consciousness is a break 
to evil and that at some later period a man identifies himself 
with the good, just as soon as he does so, that good, the “Self 
A,” becomes a present fact. In either case it follows that the 
problem of his practical life must be restated. It is not one 
of how he is to incorporate that which is outside of and future 
to him, but of how he can, in the face of a hundred opposi- 
tions, express what he really is. And the answer to the prob- 
lem is that he can never completely so express himself. 
Struggle as he may he fails to express in the majority of cases 
even the self of which he is aware; or should he—rare soul— 
succeed in expressing it, he finds it was but a partial revela- 
tion of his real self; and so the old problem presents itself 
again. In actual experience he stands, as it were, between the 
not yet revealed, and the not yet expressed; and the willing- 
ness to seek both the further revelation and the further ex- 
pression—the open mind and the willing heart—is his right- 
eousness by faith. His real self is the perfect self persectly 
expressed.” 
* * * * * * * * * * 


We thus see that the doctrine known traditionally as the 


*In the ethical world the situation is wonderfully akin to that in the 
intellectual one. Accepting ourselves as we are, we find in the latter a 
demand for orderly and regular sequence of phenomena; in the former 
a demand for perfect righteousness. We cannot ask (i. ¢., it is useless) 
why we have these demands, or why they are not at once fulfilled; why 
both demands should meet with an opposition which makes their slow 
fulfilment the outcome of a continuous and never-ending struggle; but 
accepting ourselves, believing in ourselves, we must struggle to make, in 
the one case phenomena and in the other case actions, conform to these 
demands; else intelligence is ignorance and righteousness is unrighteous- 
ness. Thus the theoretical understanding makes the nature of ideas; the 
practical understanding the nature of actions. The scientist’s real self 
which he accepts, which he has faith in, is the universe of orderly and 
related phenomena which he is trying to make objective as knowledge; 
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human experience. It is a satisfaction for the problem which 
these facts present. As human beings we will ideals: the 
Righteousness by Faith is a revelation of the knowledge that 
the ideal is not an external, as was formerly thought, but an 
internal—my real self—to be expressed; not a future which 
molds the present but a present which is the dynamic of all 
futures; and it calls upon man to live in the ideal for satis- 
faction in the never ending struggle to express it. In the 
language of religion, “for me to live is Christ;” in the lan- 
guage of ethics this means, myself is not the struggling, im- 
perfect self merely; this, indeed, is but the partial expression 
of that partly revealed perfect self which I really am. 
MarLow ALEXANDER SHAW. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 





ETHICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS. 
ITI. 


After what has been already said, the most obvious method 
of procedure might seem to be to lay down certain ethical prin- 
ciples and then to apply them to economic material. But in this 
case, as in many others, the most obvious method would not 
lead to the most fruitful results. Ethical principles do not exist 
in the air ready to be let down upon any material, economic or 
other. They are simply the form of the moral life; and it is 
not easy to separate form from content. The economic content 
of social life is, as we have seen, already steeped in moral senti- 
ments and ideas: so that economic facts always bear upon them- 
selves the impress of the individual and social morality of their 
time. The better plan is therefore a different one. Economic 





the practical (in the Kantian sense) man’s real self is the perfectly ex- 
pressed self which he is trying to objectify as righteousness. To afford 
some satisfaction to man for the failure to meet with perfect success in 
the practical expression of himself we have the strange theory of right- 
eousness by faith: why we have not had a knowledge by faith to satisfy 
him in the intellectual world it is difficult to say; perhaps he deemed 
righteousness the more important. 
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questions should be reviewed not from the purely economic 
point of view, but with a more comprehensive outlook. Not 
merely wealth should be taken into account, but everything 
which gives worth to individual and social life. 

To carry out this plan would require a revision of economics 
from the point of view of ethics. This I do not attempt at 
present. But some estimate of a more general kind may be 
offered of the worth or ethical value of the economic factor in 
life as a whole—its processes and its resultant goods. 

This economic factor cannot be separated out from among 
the other factors in human life, so as to leave a remainder con- 
sisting of intellectual and moral, zsthetic and religious factors, 
which we may regard as of greater dignity or worth. The 
economic factor enters into or works alongside of all the others. 
They cannot maintain themselves without it to support them. 
The so-called higher functions are built upon a basis of animal 
wants and satisfactions; and man cannot be a philosopher, 
artist or saint or even a good neighbor, if food and other wants 
of the body be not supplied. Further, the higher life, at which 
he strives and to which he attains, tends to keep itself going, as 
it were, by help of material products such as books and pictures, 
churches and alms. Even our most spiritual activities tend to 
issue in a material embodiment, in something which it is pos- 
sible to buy and sell. This does not prevent us from dis- 
tinguishing the economic aspect from other aspects ; but it does 
show the difficulty of marking off any class of facts or activities 
as the product of either aspect alone. It shows also how it is 
possible for different practical attitudes to be adopted to the 
question of the relative values of the different factors or 
aspects of human life. 

Everything that concerns us, however refined or spiritual it 
may be, rests on a material basis and tends to express itself by 
material products. Our primary wants are for those material 
things which preserve our animal existence; our primary satis- 
factions consist in the attainment of these things. New wants 
and new satisfactions arise with the growth of the individual 
and of society. Civilization transforms all things, obscures 
their origin, and may even invert their uses. Knowledge itself 
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was first prized because it showed men how they could get what 
they wanted ; cleverness because it enabled them to get it. But 
mental activity produces mental desire; and to know things be- 
comes an end in itself : until to some life itself may seem to have 
worth only in so far as it enables them to seek and find truth. 
The history of moral and esthetic and religious ideals may be 
similar. All may have begun as assistants to the life of sense 
and animal wants; while they end by dominating and perhaps 
despising them. Is it not possible then to question this inver- 
sion of values and to say that the material factor (of which 
economics can give us the measure) is not only the primary but 
also the most important, and that its subordination to the others 
is the result of a subtle illusion? This attitude can hardly be 
said to find explicit expression and defence as an ethical theory. 
But yet it is a possible attitude, and it cannot be denied that men 
often act as if it were valid. It might be called materialism in 
morals or ethical materialism. It does not follow from the 
metaphysical theory of materialism, however. It would be pos- 
sible for the latter to be true without the former being thereby 
justified. The mind of man as well as the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth might owe its being to nothing more than 
the accidental collocation of material atoms; and yet we might 
maintain—as so many materialists have done—that the 
structure of things is not a sufficient guide to their importance : 
we might even hold that those things which are furthest re- 
moved from the primitive atom are the best and worthiest. In 
so doing we should be only carrying out the distinction between 
existence and worth. But materialism in morals would give 
this highest place to the things which affect the senses; all else 
would be regarded as subsidiary or unimportant; the exercise 
of reason, the play of imagination, the creations of art, all that 
morality can do or religion can give would have worth only in 
so far as they ministered to material wants. The “transvalua- 
tion of all values” would be complete; and the ideals which have 
spiritualized human development would be recognized as illu- 
sions or as hypocrisy. This estimate of the worth of life has, 
as I say, never been put forward as a definite ethical theory. 
And yet its invalidity does not admit of direct demonstration 
Vol. XVII.—No. 4. 29 
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like the invalidity of some fallacious reasoning. It is an ulti- 
mate point of view regarding the worth of things; and it can 
only be tested ethically in the way already suggested. We 
must ask the questions, can it be made finally coherent without 
disregarding essential facts? and does it awaken a responsive 
echo in the trained moral consciousness? To the latter ques- 
tion the answer is easy. And if we ask the former question, the 
result will be the same. The view could be carried out sys- 
tematically only by annulling or ignoring almost all the facts 
of morality; for they consist most prominently in the con- 
demnation of that very preference of the material to the spiritual 
on which this view would rest its interpretation of moral values. 
It is hardly necessary to discard this theory; for it is not defi- 
nitely held. But with its fall, there disappears the only ground 
for the depreciation of any good or desirable object because the 
value of its material embodiment may be slight, or for estimat- 
ing the importance of human activities by the material products 
in which they result. If Economics is concerned with that 
aspect of things which is capable of measurement in terms of 
money, then this economic aspect cannot be taken as the only 
—or even the chief—standard of worth. 

While Materialism in morals exaggerates the importance 
of material goods, it is equally possible to depreciate them un- 
duly, as is done in the ascetic attitude of mind and by the 
ascetic theory of life. Ethical materialism which makes its ap- 
peal to the sensuous factor in life has produced no philosopher 
(unless perhaps Nietzsche) ; but it is different with Asceticism: 
its appeal is to the spirit against the flesh, and it has found 
many exponents amongst the spiritually minded. It has on its 
side a respectable body of supporters amongst those men whom 
the ordinary consciousness reveres as of high—albeit of too 
high—morality. Nevertheless its defect is in essence similar to 
the defect of ethical materialism. It disregards or condemns a 
whole region of worth: not indeed those things which a cul- 
tured conscience holds to be of most worth, but yet things which 
every unsophisticated conscience shrinks from denying to be of 
any worth whatever. Thus it cannot make of itself a coherent 
system of worths without an arbitrary exclusion of certain fac- 
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tors. More than this, contradiction lurks in its restriction of 
worth to the spiritual ; for the spiritual life needs the support of 
a material basis, the assistance of material instruments. Ascetic 
systems have often seen this; but in maintaining that the body 
and things of the world are only a clog to the soul and that the 
only worthy life is a study of death, they have adopted a con- 
clusion which cuts away all ground for holding that there is any 
worth at all in the world or to be got from it. If, on the other 
hand, the higher spiritual activities of this life have any real 
worth, how can we deny worth also to the material conditions 
which make the functioning of those activities possible and 
efficient, and which give them the instruments necessary for 
their expression and development ? 

They must have an instrumental value, at least. And this 
instrumental value will vary in degree according to the measure 
in which any material products or their relative processes tend 
to promote these higher objects of satisfaction or to make their 
attainment throughout the community more general. The as- 
sertion, then, that there are human goods which are of higher 
worth than any value which can be measured in money carries 
with it no necessary depreciation of economic goods: it implies 
that these latter have at least the kind of worth called instru- 
mental. And this indicates a method by which their worth (or 
part of it) may be estimated. 

To illustrate this, an example may be taken from the ques- 
tion of the hours of labor. In any industry there is a physical 
limit to the number of hours during which the average citizen or 
laborer can work; there is also a lower limit than this after 
which the extension of his working time would not pay his 
employer: what the workman produced would either not pay 
for keeping the workshop going during the time, or would lead 
to so much exhaustion as to injure his next day’s work. This 
is the economic limit to the length of the working day. From 
the point of view merely of quantity and quality of product, it 
would be bad business to have a longer day. But this is not the 
limit commonly arrived at by working men or by their cham- 
pions; nor are these the sole grounds for the limitation. The 
workman wants to be something more than a working machine, 
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to have some time over and above the period of physical exhaus- 
tion which he can call his own and in which he may cultivate 
and enjoy his manhood. Amusement—relaxation—may be, 
often is, all that he seeks; and when this is the case, the fault 
may be not so much his own as that of the social conditions 
which have given him no other ideal than amusement. But, as 
we all know, this is not always the case, and his leisure is often 
spent in cultivating intellectual and other interests which lie out- 
side his daily toil. The purposes for which he demands that his 
hours of work be somewhat less than the economic limit would 
fix, are thus of a very varied and mixed character ; and it may 
appear strange to call them ethical. But at least it will be ad- 
mitted that it is desirable that he should have leisure for de- 
veloping and tending the higher life in himself and in his family 
and surroundings; and these are ethical grounds in the strict 
sense ; and they point to an ethical limit to the number of work- 
ing hours which it is desirable to fix. This is an instance of 
the way in which economic conditions are estimated or valued 
by a standard which is not itself economic, or at least not 
purely economic. 

We may put aside, therefore, both ethical materialism accord- 
ing to which the material goods, with which economics is chiefly 
though not solely concerned, are the only things worth having; 
and also the view of asceticism according to which material 
goods and the processes by which they are acquired are 
only a clog and hindrance to that which is truly good. And 
we may now proceed to bring together certain propositions re- 
garding the relation in which economic goods and processes 
stand to the worth of life as a whole. 

1. The “higher” or spiritual activities of man and their satis- 
faction depend upon a certain competent measure of material 
goods. Life cannot be so split up into sections that one set of 
activities—intellectual or artistic, for instance—can go on in 
entire independence of material wants and satisfactions. It is 
true, however, that certain activities and satisfactions are, both 
in degree and in directness, less intimately connected with the 
material factor than are other wants and satisfactions. It is 
also true that this characterizes the activities which the modern 
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conscience regards as the highest. All this is obvious from 
what precedes and needs no further elucidation. 

But it is more difficult to say what measure of material goods 
is requisite. We can say, however, that poverty puts difficulty 
even in the way of the ordinary social virtues and makes the 
cultivation of art and intellect almost impossible. On the other 
hand it may be asserted with almost equal confidence that super- 
abundance tends to much the same result, though in a different 
way. It removes the ordinary stimulus to industry and it 
tends to concentrate the attention on the things that money can 
buy. Heroism may indeed be found at both extremes—more 
commonly at the lower, though it is less noticed there. 
But there is no absolute mean state of worldly circumstance, of 
which we can say, this is the state most conducive to virtue. 
High thinking needs plain living, but it may be assisted by the 
wealth which can command leisure and the instruments of 
scientific inquiry. What amount of wealth he can control 
without being turned from the highest of which he is capable 
depends upon each man’s character and surroundings. Upon 
them also depends the degree of poverty a man can stand with- 
out his moral nature being bruised or crushed by it. The worth 
of wealth, whether little or great, in any particular case depends 
on the purpose for which it is used and the manner in which 
that purpose is carried out. 

2. Wealth is always the result of work; but it may not be 
due to the work of the person who possesses the wealth. He 
may have inherited it. It is a curious and suggestive fact that 
almost every Utopia has proposed to do away with the private 
inheritance of wealth, but that it has been allowed in every 
known state. Whether the statesmen have all been wrong and 
the Utopians right is hardly a question for the ethics of eco- 
nomics. At any rate it need not be discussed here. Only it has 
to be pointed out that there is one element in the worth of wealth 
which does not belong to inherited wealth. The wealth which 
a man gets by his own exertions carries with it a certain moral 
worth : it is the reward or recompense of labor, and as such has 
an educative effect: both stimulating to work and dignifying 
the work. 
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It is trite to speak of the moral value of work. But even so 
trite a subject deserves remark, when connected, as this is, with 
so much prejudice and confusion of thought. 

Work is so often severe and distasteful that the perfect or 
paradisiacal condition of man has been pictured as free from it. 
And the law by which nature requires the strenuous labor of 
man before it will yield him the comforts and conveniences of 
living has been regarded as a harsh fate due to some primeval 
curse. But this is to overlook the function of work in the 
moralization of man. The inhabitant of a paradise would not 
be recognized by us as a moral being. It is the remark of a 
writer on ethics that “wherever man can support life without 
labor, on the natural fruits of the soil, and climate does not 
make clothing and shelter an urgent necessity—as e. g., in 
many of the South Sea Islands, morality lags far behind all the 
other factors and forces that make for civilization. The virtues 
of sympathy and neighborly kindness have arisen always where 
the stern necessity of existence makes every man the rival and 
competitor of every other, not where nature gives each an 
abundance of all that he requires.” The growth of the moral 
virtues depends upon the fact that the objects of desire do not 
fall into our hands as the wish for them arises in our hearts. 
The notion of property, for instance, would never be formed if 
every want were automatically supplied by nature. And 
“where there is no property” as Hume said “there is no injus- 
tice,” nor is there any justice. We must remember that the 
same circumstances which make the virtues possible, give op- 
portunity also for the moral vices. Each development of the 
material side of civilization is attended by a special modification 
of character, partly good and partly evil; each economic condi- 
tion has its own characteristic virtues and vices. 

No detailed reference to this correspondence can be made 
here. The present point concerns the moral value of work in 
general. Now there are certain features in the economic devel- 
opment of society which have favored the view that work is of 
instrumental value only, and that his lot is most worth having 





*Wundt, “Ethics,” Eng. tr., I, 295. 
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who can escape it. As to this, two things may be noted: On 
the one hand we must remember that modern industrial con- 
ditions have arisen directly out of a condition in which slavery 
and serfdom were part of the social order. Slavery arose 
almost everywhere when men settled down into the agricultural 
state of civilization. The ranks of the slaves were, as time 
went on, recruited from amongst prisoners of war. So that 
the harder work of life and manual labor generally came 
to be performed by a subject and despised population. Even 
when not performed by slaves it was looked upon as slaves’ 
work. This is characteristic of the ancient civilizations from 
which our own has descended. It is especially characteristic 
of Greece and Rome from whom we have, in large measure, 
derived our ideals of a worthy life. The other feature of 
economic development which I have in view as pointing in 
a similar direction is the system of private inheritance of 
wealth, and the stimulus which has been given to it by 
modern financial conditions. When an inheritance consists 
of lands or the fruit of land or other marketable goods, 
some care and labor are required in their management, that 
their value may not disappear or deteriorate. It is not quite 
the same when the inheritance is in scrip. Invested moneys 
may take care of themselves, if well invested; otherwise, no 
doubt, they are apt to take to themselves wings. But the in- 
heritor of a fortune in government stock is as free as man can 
be from any necessity for exertion of any kind. And when 
there is a considerable class who are free from the necessity of 
working in order that they may eat, they are likely to invent a 
theory of life to suit their own case. In this way currency is 
given to the view that the ideal social condition is one in which 
certain men or classes are free from all work—or at any rate 
from the harder kinds of work—and that it is for others to 
provide them with the means of life and enjoyment. 

This view I may call the aristocratic view. On the one side 
it implies that the material goods with which economics is 
mainly concerned are not the only worthy things in life. We 
may find the best expression of this in the theory held both by 
Plato and by Aristotle that the final purpose not only of in- 
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dustry, but of the state generally, is to give leisure and oppor- 
tunity for that higher life which they identified with philo- 
sophical speculation. But we do not need to read between the 
lines to see that they regarded this higher life to be (as indeed 
it was) possible only for a few. The brightness of their pic- 
ture is set off by a dark background. It is borne in upon us as 
we read their descriptions that their ideal citizens—though they 
may fight for their country and undertake judicial and political 
business—are never contemplated as under the homely neces- 
sity of making their living. The whole industrial fabric had 
as its foundation a substructure of necessary work which was 
looked upon as beneath the dignity of the free citizen. They 
did not regard the “laboring poor” as capable of the virtues 
which they have recorded for all time as the praise and glory of 
man’s nature. They found slavery established in their midst, 
and it seemed to them capable of easy justification as a natural 
system. (From their day to that of Adam Smith, and indeed 
till our own day, many fallacies have been comfortably covered 
up by the term “natural.”) The notable point is that they as- 
sumed without question the excellence of a social system in 
which the higher life was possible only for the few, and only 
through the unrelieved toil of the many. The contempt of 
manual labor and also of retail trade which distinguishes the 
greatest classical moralists had no doubt other supports than 
this: it was backed up by observation of the rudeness and 
ignorance of the laboring classes, and of the petty interests of 
the traders. But in the main it rested on the Aristocratic 
fallacy—the assumption of a “natural” distinction of classes, 
only the smaller of which was capable of virtue or of the more 
dignified pursuits of life. 

The older aristocratic view had, however, its good side— 
in it duty was the correlative of privilege. Slaves and artisans 
made it possible for the citizen to be undisturbed by trivial 
economic cares; but he was expected to play his part as a 
citizen and as a man to display the noble virtues. It was 
certainly an ingenuous view of the philosophers to look upon 
the supreme purpose of the state as being nothing less and 
nothing else than to provide the philosophers with leisure in 
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which they might philosophize. But it is important to remem- 
ber that the older aristocratic sentiment, along with its deprecia- 
tion of manual labor and of retail trade, always professed to 
acknowledge the responsibilities of the favored few. 

It may be doubted how far either of these positions is ad- 
hered to by the modern aristocratic sentiment of business and 
finance, which has taken the place of the older. We all talk of 
the “dignity of labor”—paying this much homage to Christian 
influence. Or, perhaps, I should say that the modern deprecia- 
tion of labor comes not from the aristocrats but from the spokes- 
men of the laborers who have got tired of other people, who 
hardly know what work is, talking about its dignity. A writer - 
who is pleased to expound what he calls the “Religion of 
Socialism” says that “To the Socialist labor is an evil to be 
minimized to the utmost. The man who works at his trade or 
avocation more than necessity compels him . . . is not a hero 
but a fool from the Socialist’s standpoint.” The workman (or 
his self-appointed spokesman) has heard that labor is an evil 
and beneath the dignity of the free man; and he proceeds to ap- 
ply the lesson to himself. Against this view may be set the 
wise reminder of Prof. Nicholson :* “Some of the moralists of 
to-day, in their treatment of labor questions, would do well to 
look back to the medieval ideal. They would discover that 
many of the noblest and most sympathetic of men—men who 
showed their sympathy not in writing but in life-long action— 
looked upon labor as an element of duty and spiritual well- 
being ; they did not regard it as degrading in itself, or subver- 
sive of the higher morality, but rather as a healthy foundation 
of the spiritual life.” 

In respect of ideal aspirations and the sense of responsibility 
there is also a change. The older aristocratic sentiment on this 
point undoubtedly deteriorated in course of time and with the 
change of social conditions; and it is to this deteriorated senti- 
ment that modern men of wealth have fallen heirs. This 
powerful class will no doubt work out some theory of the worth 
of life to suit its own circumstances. Mr. Carnegie (who 





* Bax, “Religion of Socialism,” Pp. 94. . 
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thinks himself a democrat) has already given expression to a 
view of the kind in his “Gospel of Wealth,” and his view is es- 
sentially aristocratic in its sentiment. The rich are God’s elect 
(meaning by “God,” the struggle for existence) ; and they are 
to act as minor providences, extending the field of the struggle, 
and seeing to fair play, by the provision of free libraries 
and universities, so that all may have an equal chance at start- 
ing. Even in this expression of it the aristocratic sentiment 
has a certain moral value, though that value may be inadequate. 
It is only when wealth is not recognized as entailing responsi- 
bility, when the piutocrat does not admit duties as the necessary 
correlate of his privileges, that the theory is fundamentally 
immoral. And this latter principle is not often definitely 
maintained, though it is frequently acted on. 

The real objections to the aristocratic principle are, first and 
chiefly, that it restricts not merely a competent supply of 
economic goods, but a reasonable opportunity for intellectual 
esthetic and spiritual development, to a small minority of the 
population; and secondly, that it gives no security against the 
anti-social and immoral use of their special privileges by this 


small class of wealthy people. 
W. R. Sortey. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





HAS SOCIOLOGY A MORAL BASIS? 


In the history of philosophy the science of morals preceded 
that of sociology. As the science of human conduct, it is the 
first parent of every science, present or future, which treats 
of the actions of men. Sociology and its branches or depart- 
ments have only statistical value unless they make inductions 
from their researches with a view to racial benefit, and the 
making of these inductions is necessarily moral. Morals, if 
their progress had not been arrested by the search for sanctions, 
and had they not been entangled for so long in the web of 
metaphysics, would have embraced these new developments, 
and it is very doubtful if they do not embrace them still. There 
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are social as well as individual morals. The former may be 
claimed to be an extension of the latter; and if we used the term 
social morals to convey what we mean by sociology, we should 
not, so far as I understand the significance of sociology, be 
labeling it quite erroneously. If sociology has not a moral pur- 
pose, it is an intellectual endeavor to obtain data as to the 
behavior of men in society and would take rank with other 
branches of human knowledge having no direct bearing upon 
the welfare of humanity. If, on the contrary, sociology has 
a moral purpose, then it appears as a branch or offshoot of the 
moral stem. 

If we consider that effort of sociology which aims at the im- 
provement of the race by means of eclectic mating, we shall see 
at once that beneath the genetic process advocated there is a 
moral purpose. The advocates of eugenic practice, that practice 
whereby a good heredity is sought by the marriage of the most 
efficient, physically and mentally, and the consequent elimina- 
tion of the physically and mentally most deficient, have 
avowedly in view the general improvement of the race and not 
the mere gratification of the breeder’s pride or of a scientific 
curiosity. They desire to increase the happiness of men by the 
removal of one of the causes of their suffering and also, if I am 
not mistaken, to increase their general potentiality. In order 
that a selected posterity may attain to a high condition of mind 
and body, they are prepared to enforce, by law if needful, the 
celibacy of all who do not reach the standard that they would 
establish. They would, in fact, control the instinct of perpetua- 
tion. What is being done in society to some extent by natural 
discrimination on the part of marriageable individuals, what is 
being done by curative and preventive medicine, by sanitation 
and hygiene, by the general development of mental enlighten- 
ment, they would achieve by what they conceive to be a more 
radical and expeditious method. They wish to found what 
appears to them to be a higher, more accurate and more scientific 
standard of morality than any that has been offered. They 
seek to create a genetic conscience which will cause men to 
subordinate their passions to the welfare of the race, and in so 
doing they may be teaching sociology; but they are certainly 
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introducing a new sanction in the moral field. They are work- 
ing in reality to establish a new value of a moral nature. A fter 
the creation of the eugenic conscience, each marriage would be 
judged according to its racial value, and what does this amount 
to if not to the establishment of a new sanction? Again, 
eugenics say to the individual, ““When you marry, think above 
all of the race,” and if the individual inquires, “Why should I 
do that ?” the reply will be, “Because you must assist the perfec- 
tation of the species.” And what is this if not an obligation? 
Sociology, it may be said, desires to inaugurate a new morality, 
but morals have all through their history evolved new forms, 
If a system be devised for the better study of the growth of 
towns, such as that which in England has been given by its 
author the name of civics, it may claim to be pure sociology if it 
stops at the surveys destined to enlighten us as to the habits of 
town-dwellers, but when it proceeds farther, as it does, and we 
are informed that this study “prepares for social service,” it is 
very evident that we have here an endeavor to accumulate ma- 
terial destined to show us what we, as citizens,ought to do to in- 
crease the welfare of society. And here again we come face to 
face with a moral obligation, so that sociology here has only 
been acting, in a sense, as an advance agent for moral science. 
It has been maintained that sociology is a necessary foundation 
for ethics, because the ethically right must be consistent with 
the conditions and laws of social development. Now it is evi- 
dent that if sociology is the foundation of ethics, it must have 
preceded ethics, since a foundation must precede in time that 
which is built upon it. But if, taking the natural course, we 
go back to the origin of society; we shall find that men, living 
in single families, in places where the physical features of the 
country afforded shelter, and widely separated from their neigh- 
bors, would first observe rules of conduct dictated to them by 
their experience of life in the presence of untutored nature. 
Those rules, fundamental in character, would be mainly ethical. 
No doubt considerations of a sociological nature would follow 
hard upon them as soon as the dispersed families formed clans, 
and then ethics would have to adapt themselves to those con- 
siderations. But what I wish to emphasize is that ethics, the 
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science of individual conduct, in the natural order of events, 
preceded sociology, which indeed only became recognized as a 
separate science less than a century ago. 

A great many attempts have been made to define the differ- 
ence between morals and sociology. By some, the two sciences 
have been held to be almost identical; by others, morals have 
been said to be a more concrete science than sociology, concern- 
ing the individual rather than society as a whole. In my view, 
sociology arose out of the complexity of social evolution. As 
the world became more populated, it became of human interest 
to study the relations of man to group and of group to man, 
and of group to group, their tendencies and predilections, while 
morals remained concerned primarily with the relations of man 
to man and the judgment which, according to various standards, 
were to be passed upon them. Often the ethically right and 
wrong are scarcely distinguishable from the sociologically right 
and wrong, if such a term is permissible. Where a man, for 
instance, possessing a beautiful park in the most beautiful and 
salubrious spot of a locality, throws it open to the public, he 
performs an act which is right from a moral, altruistic point of 
view, and it is equally right from a sociological point of view, 
supposing sociology to have in view the welfare of large num- 
bers, as it must if it have an altruistic purpose. 

It would be morally wrong for a man to induce another to 
partake of noxious food; but it would surely be a matter of 
grave sociological import if many were engaged in inducing 
the public generally to consume such food. Otherwise, 
sociology, inquiring into the habits of men and coming 
across a certain category of men engaged in foisting un- 
wholesome food upon the public, would merely register the 
circumstances. 

And does not the constantly exhibited fineness of the dis- 
tinction between ethics and sociology, ethically considered, point 
to the fact that there are not two sciences, but one? If there 
are two sciences, then ethics and its more extended form, social 
ethics, must constitute one, and pure statistical sociology the 
other; and in treating of the subject matter of either, it should 
be clearly stated which is meant. Nothing but confusion of 
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ideas will result from the system of indiscrimination hitherto 
largely employed. 

When the London Sociological Society was founded, numer- 
ous meetings were occupied in attempts to define sociology, and 
so great was the uncertainty as to the meaning of the word that 
on one occasion the chairman himself proclaimed his doubts 
of the existence of any science of that name. Why was there 
this uncertainty? Largely because it was not sufficiently under- 
stood whether sociology possessed a moral side or character or 
whether it was solely a descriptive science. 

If sociology, embracing anthropology, confines itself to col- 
lecting instances of the ways of savages, to studying the acts 
of men in history and the manners and developments of con- 
temporary society, then it has distinctive scope; but when, as 
before remarked, it is made apparent that it does all this with 
an eye to social reform, then it partakes of the nature of ethics. 
If sociology is to establish a claim to independence, it should, 
it seems to me, investigate society, past and present; discover 
laws if possible, and then deliver the results of its labor to 
morals for valuation. But this it does not generally do. There 
is no absolute need that it should do so; only if it does not, it 
ceases to be sociology proper and becomes social ethics. Sup- 
pose that sociology has no moral basis or intention and that its 
main purpose, as its name would seem to imply, is to discover 
laws of social evolution; is it not apparent that unless it does 
this with a view to predict the future, it is merely a description 
of laws apparently in operation at various periods, and is chiefly 
of historical interest? But if it does attempt to deduce the 
future from the past and present, it is attempting the impossible, 
seeing that human conditions are subject to change from 
agencies not known to the predicting generation, and that they 
vary with the whole course of intellectual development which 
cannot be pre-ascertained. In this form it seems a thin and 
somewhat delusive science, having no more useful object than 
the classification of human tendencies at separate periods. 
Suppose, to take a familiar example, in the time of Louis XVI 
of France, a sociologist, arguing backwards to the time of 
Cromwell, discovered that it was a habit of governments from 
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time to time to execute sovereigns, and that, therefore, all 
sovereigns when they ascend the throne are exposed to the risk 
of execution by a vote of the majority of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives. But to-day monarchs in civilized countries have 
lost the absolute power which they once possessed and which 
was the cause of the resentment they excited ; and in addition to 
this, governments have become more humane. They depose 
kings and exile pretenders to the throne, and the time may come 
when kings will have altogether ceased to be. How can soci- 
ology formulate any laws with the shifting sands of human 
things? It is not possible. The present cannot be as the past, 
and the future will not be as the present. For the reasons 
above stated, sociology as it is studied appears to me to divide 
itself into two sections, which I would name moral sociology 
and statistical sociology. In the former division I would place 
all studies of the habits of men in society, which have as their 
ultimate object the amelioration of the human state; and in the 
second all those which have no such end in view. If this 
division were made, it would soon become evident, I think, that 
by far the greater attention was bestowed upon the former 
section. Now, as the former can be shown to be a branch of 
morals, it follows that the latter, which has the most claim to be 
called sociology proper, is in reality a science of but small extent, 
and that that sociology which embraces both and which yet 
wishes to be considered as a distinct science, is placed in a 
dilemma. If it shakes off its connection with morals it dis- 
appoints the aspirations of many of its students and reduces 
its human value; if it remains partly of a moral character, then 
it loses a portion of its independence. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? None but by ac- 
knowledging that sociology is a bipartite science, one part 
independent and the other a branch of morals. But sociolo- 
gists appear by no means disposed to adopt this course, and are 
frequently seen to assert instead a claim to substitute sociology 
for morals altogether, treating the latter as an obsolete and 
vexatiously complex science which it would be advantageous 
to lose. This claim may be disregarded. However much its 
sanctions and its principles may change with the general evolu- 
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tion of thought, there must always be a science of conduct that 
will form one with the body of ethical knowledge which has 
preceded it. If it is attempted to discard this ancient science in 
favor of one which values less and describes more, trusting to 
the acquired force of civilization to guide human action on the 
best and fittest path, then reliance is placed upon an influence 
which has been seen to be uncertain. Nevertheless, if morals 
are to avoid becoming to some extent as stationary a science as 
logic was before attempts were made to adapt it to the require- 
ments of modern scientific investigation, they must undoubtedly 
lay claim at least to partnership in the ethics of sociology and 
continue to exercise their traditional functions of valuation in 
respect of all new social ideals, either spontaneously evolved by 
society in progress or offered by individual social reformers. 

F. CARREL. 

Lonpon. 





THE OUGHT AND REALITY. 


Physical science attempts to describe reality in terms of 
three dimensions or independent variables, viz.: time, space, 
and energy. The philosophic meaning of these I have at- 
tempted to define elsewhere.’ If we look a little more closely, 
however, we shall find that another dimension is implied be- 
sides those it avows, viz.: that the universe is amenable to 
ideals; that the flux of things has meaning. This tacit de- 
mand, which is the very spirit of science, cannot be reduced 
to mere monotonous uniformity; it has nothing to do with 
spatial distance; it is not accounted for by the mere transmu- 
tations of time, which must, on the contrary, be evaluated and 
given direction from another dimension. 

True, materialism has always insisted that such a dimension 
is superfluous. But materialism makes far too great demands 
on our credulity: Reason grafted on chaos by accidental 





* See especially the author’s monograph, “Time and Reality,” No. 26 in the 
Psychological Review Monograph Series; also his articles on “Space and 
Reality” in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. III, Nos. 20 and 22. 
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variation, ideals superimposed upon the chance play of atoms 
by accident, and this the truth, the absolute truth about it! 
Far saner seems to me the attitude expressed by Plato in the 
Meno: “That we shall be better and braver and less helpless 
if we think we ought to inquire, than we should have been if 
we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no use in know- 
ing and no use in searching after what we know not; that is 
a theme upon which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, to 
the utmost of my power.” For must not the materialistic 
assumption that truth is an accident prove suicidal to material- 
ism itself? Materialism, too, is founded upon a faith in ideals. 
Democritus, no less than Plato, tries to penetrate beyond the 
mere seeming, though for the former the real truth is atoms 
and the void, for the latter, the idea of the good. We must 
somehow provide for value and significance in our world. Else 
why philosophize? If truth is an accident, if the flux of 
things has no absolute direction, then truth and error, virtue 
and vice are the same, and it becomes as absurd to speak of a 
materialistic philosophy as of any other kind. The same acci- 
dent that makes ideals can unmake them. I cannot conceive of 
truth as even an ideal limit in such a world. 

To have truth and worth in the universe it is not necessary 
to be “‘stoppers of the universe,” but it is necessary that the 
process should be in some way selective. As in the dark all 
cows are gray, so in a flux without direction there can be no 
valid distinction of values. I cannot agree with many ven- 
erable thinkers that only a static universe guarantees worth. 
On the contrary, I cannot see how ideals or worth can have 
any meaning in a static world. In such a world everything 
is, as it were, dumped together, and error and evil, in so far 
as they exist, have as much claim as truth and goodness. 
Ideals can only have meaning in a selective process. Even 
the ideal of uniformity can have meaning, as Poincaré has 
shown, only in a universe of flux. For it exists in the service 
of prediction, and what prediction could there be in a still- 
born world? Flux on the one hand, and an absolute direction 
eliminating what is contrary to it on the other: that is all the 
guarantee we need. 

Vol. XVII.—No. 4. 30 
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This direction is not constituted by what each individual 
desires. To make the satisfaction of impulse its own criterion 
would destroy all criteria. For impulse is legion, and life would 
resolve itself into a chaos of conflicting desires; into what 
seems to each individual moment. If satisfaction is the test 
of worth, then whose satisfaction, that of the pig or the man, 
the fool or Socrates? The worst tragedy of all perhaps is 
that some are satisfied when they ought not to be. The opti- 
mism that the satisfaction of impulse is its own guarantee, 
presupposes a preéstablished harmony between inclination and 
right, the individual and the whole, the present and the fu- 
ture, which has not been attained and which can only come 
by the accommodation of impulse to a standard more object- - 
ive than itself. The limit which in the end determines worth 
must itself be independent of impulse. It must determine 
survival. That definite lines of conduct exist must somehow 
be due to it. This is real idealism, as opposed to naturalism 
under whatever guise, idealistic or materialistic. Naturalism 
makes the Ought a mere function of what is. On the 
contrary, it must legislate to that which is. What pleases 
may not be what ought to please, and if we indulge in 
tendencies that ought not to please us, we do so at our own 
peril. 

Santayana holds that the ideal must be the outgrowth and 
index of impulse; else there could be no false judgments. 
But how could there be either true or false judgments if im- 
pulse is its own criterion? These involve a reference to a 
constitution beyond impulse. I am quite ready to admit that 
ideals appear at a certain stage in the biological series; but 
when they appear they appear as leaps, not as mere products 
of the past. But why do such leaps rather than others have 
survival value? This must be because the universe somehow 
has a direction of its own. It is not accounted for by mere 
chance. If ideals cannot pass upon impulses unless they grow 
out of them, they surely cannot do so if they merely grow out 
of them. They must have their own credentials. Strange ~ 
that thinkers who ridicule Plato for hypostatizing the Idea of 
the Good, which when properly understood is more than an 
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hypostasis, should find it so easy to hypostatize the mechanical 
ideal of atoms and molecules! 

To say with the Hegelians that the ideal is already implicit 
or potential in the impulses must mean very much the same 
thing, if it means anything. That impulses are good or bad 
is hardly implied in the impulses. The question of worth 
can only arise when impulses are evaluated according to a 
context. That the impulsive satisfaction has worth in the end 
is not due to its being desired, but that it fits an objective 
constitution, present and future. This gives “immortal in- 
tent” to the process. That the eternally prudent may be sacri- 
fice, that what it aims at cannot as such survive, can be no 
part of short-sighted impulse. 

Hedonism when sorely pressed must have recourse to “on 
the whole and in the long run,’ not realizing that it thus 
abandons satisfaction or pleasure as the ultimate standard, and 
substitutes a selective constitution. It is this, and not the 
mere subjective satisfaction or dissatisfaction, which decides 
what structures can survive and therefore what pleasures can 
survive. 

Neither does self-realization furnish a standard. Consist- 
ently stated, it is simply natural history, not ethics. Perhaps 
the most picturesque statement of this doctrine is the speech 
of Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium. The myth of the 
division of the double men and double women and the men- 
women and each half longing for the other, signifies that love, 
or the yearning of the soul, means self-completion or the attain- 
ing of one’s own, the complement of one’s being. But there 
are many types of selves, and each type desires its own fulfil- 
ment. If self-realization is to be the criterion of life, what 
self is to be realized, the baboon self, the pig self, or what 
sort of self? If all but human selves are to be excluded, what 
sort of human self? Not the criminal self nor the insane 
self, surely? Only a normal self could be the standard. As 
Plato says, It must be a very wise man who is to be the 
measure. But what is normal? 

Psychologically viewed, the ego may sometimes aim to realize 
or define itself. It may aim to realize social institutions. It 
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does aim to realize its own tendencies, egoistic and social. 
But what determines the worth of the activity is not the mere 
realization of tendencies, but its conformity to the ideals of 
the race and ultimately to the direction of history. Perhaps 
such a self has no business to be. Its whole universe or per- 
spective may be sordid and mean, its complement brutal. In 
that case the ethical process is not self-realization, but the 
elimination of that type of ego. The doctrine of self-realiza- 
tion, tacitly at least, assumes a preéstablished harmony be- 
tween the ideals of the individual and the whole, or that if 
each one desires his own realization he at the same time 
desires the good of the whole. Such a fallacy could only be 
maintained by such ambiguous shiftings as that between the 
real good as opposed to the apparent, the true to the actual, 
the eternal to the temporal, in all of which it takes no great 
insight to see that there is a reference to a constitution beyond 
the individual ego. 

Even biologically, self-realization can hardly be seriously 
maintained. We have become so constituted as a result of the 
demands of the universe upon us that we respond in certain 
ways. To look out for ourselves is only one of the many de- 
mands that are made upon us. Our adjustment in the nature 
of things is largely institutional and must become more so as 
a result both of biological and social heredity. To fit into 
institutions, present and future, must, therefore, be the bio- 
logical test of an ego worth preserving. The test in the end 
is extra-individual. And as institutions too are subject to 
the law of survival, the test becomes extra-institutional as well. 
It again implies the attribute of absolute direction. A man, 
moreover, who should be as self-conscious as the self-realiza- 
tion theory demands would be a pretty sickly and clammy sort 
of specimen. Not of self-completion but the yearning for the 
Good, to refer to Plato’s Symposium again, is true realization. 

Since Spencer’s time it has been fashionable to speak of 
ideal activity as adjustment. It is not always clear what the 
adjustment is to. It must be to some sort of environment. 
But what is the environment to which the soul must adjust 
itself? It is not merely present sense-perception surely. The 
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adjustment must be to the future as well as to the present, 1. ¢., 
the present ideal attitudes must fit into the future process of 
life. To hold that the ideal is at each stage of the process a 
mere function of the is, the result of the accidental shooting 
together of the various tendencies of human nature, and also 
hold that it controls these tendencies, is even more incredible 
than the materialistic statement that the ideal is a mere epiphe- 
nomenon, irrelevant to the going on of the real process. But 
the latter bankrupts all truth-seeking and all ideal endeavor. 
Epiphenomenon is after all only a technical name for a lie. 
Why should the mechanical process produce something which 
does not express its real nature, has nothing to do with its 
existence, an unaccountable illusion? 

The most important part of the adjustment of civilized man 
is to the institutional ideals of the race. These furnish a pro- 
visional measuring rod for individual life. But social agree- 
ment, while on the whole a safer test than individual desire, 
is not absolute. Can any thinking man be satisfied in merely 
obeying the oracle of Delphi, “to worship the gods according 
to the laws of the land’? Socrates may have meant to do so, 
but the Athenians were right, that he introduced strange gods, 
new ideals hostile to their conventions. Every institutional 
embodiment of the Ought is relative. 

Neither can reason furnish an absolute criterion. Some- 
times, indeed, the individual is wiser than society. Else there 
could be no progress. As Heraclitus says: “It is the law, 
too, that we obey the counsel of one.” But individual reason 
at best is dependent upon its historic setting. It is limited by 
the axioms of the past, the ideals and sentiments of the age. 
It very easily finds arguments for the stake or the golden rule, 
the Inquisition or the French Revolution, according to its set- 
ting. An appeal to pure reason cannot lift us above the rela- 
tivity of history. 

Even if there is a more comprehensive reason than human 
reason; granting that such a reason can know the total object 
of science, the present constitution of things, with its laws 
and uniformities, in a real time world such as ours, even such 
a reason could not read off the future. Its attitudes toward 
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the future would still be postulates; and nothing would seem 
more certain than the transformation of present meaning. 
Even such a reason would presuppose direction, beside present 
omniscience for the validity of its judgments. Its judgments 
would have to fit into the future as well as the present to be 
absolutely true. How much more evident must it be that our 
reason does not constitute its own world, present and future! 
We cannot now be said to mean what we do not mean; and 
when a richer meaning supplants the poorer and more selfish, 
that is not because we meant more than we meant or because 
we wanted failure when we sought success. Paradoxes do 
not explain. Something must really have happened. And in 
the Ought process the superficiality of our former insights has 
come to light. If we learn modesty in regard to truth as we 
have it, that is not because we know more than we know or 
possess an absolute truth, but because we have learned from 
the past that our truth, however satisfying for the time, is 
provisional. There is a constitution which transcends our 
purposes whether individual or social. This selects or elimi- 
nates in the course of the process. 

Our demands and postulates that there ought to be mean- 
ing and worth—demands which antedate our scientific con- 
structions and our practical and zxsthetic purposes—these are 
not simply the result of experience, because experience only 
comes to have meaning and value with reference to them. 
Provisionally we may regard them as biological categories. 
They do appear in the evolutionary process. They are in- 
volved in race experience and have been forced upon us by 
race survival. But this only pushes the question back. Why 
are they conditions of race survival? For we must look at 
these conditions not only from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, but of the whole process. They must somehow be 
involved in the constitution of reality throughout the time 
process, thus to condition reflection and life alike. They are 
the manifestations or incarnations in history of the eternal 
Ought, which is with us always from nebula to society, for 
even the astronomer and the geologist insist that their facts 
must have meaning. 
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Evolution itself must derive its meaning from such a con- 
ception of absolute direction. Even such fragmentary cumu- 
lation of significance as we find would otherwise be meaning- 
less, for we could have no reason for supposing that the later 
is any better or truer than the earlier, even on the whole and 
in the long run, or that the process ought to be read one way 
rather than the other, unless we assume such a direction. 
This is the real measure of the process. As regards the pre- 
rational stages of the process, whether individual or racial, 
cosmic or human, these would be irrelevant to reason unless 
they somehow prefigured or were prophetic of reason. That 
there shall be reason cannot be an accident, if we can reason 
about things. When at last man awakes from the long slum- 
ber of the ages, pregnant with tendencies which ages of 
selection have forced upon him independently of his individ- 
ual will, “he lays his hand on his bosom and feels it is warm 
with a flame out of heaven’—a yearning for that which is 
not and yet gives meaning and value to that which is. It 
is this which makes the time process ever mean more than it 
knows—not its wisdom, but rather that in spite of its blind- 
ness it comes to fit into a larger pattern. This makes the 
present, in so far as it is meaningful, fulfil the past in so far 
as it was meaningful; and as the checkered woof of the 
time process emerges out of its instinctive darkness into the 
future, it furnishes the warp which insures a continuous 
whole. 

This Ought or direction cannot be a product. Reflection 
cannot create this Ought, this demand for meaning and unity, 
for it presupposes this very demand. Neither can time create 
it, for time has no direction, knows no ideal. It can but trans- 
mute endlessly that which is, each after its kind. What shall 
survive, if anything but chaos, must be left to another prin- 
ciple. For “time,” as Heraclitus has so strikingly put it, “is 
a child playing draughts.’’ In the flux of process, individual 
desire and social institutions, intuition and reflection, prove 
alike relative. What remains is only the direction. This must 
be absolute, else there is no meaning. This is the absolute 
ontological limit of truth and worth, forced upon the indi- 
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vidual by the constitution of reality and the necessities of life. 
not a mere ideal positing. . 

Without an absolute direction I do not see how validity is 
possible. Any theory of the universe which distinguishes de- 
grees of truth and worth, which holds that one state of con- 
sciousness may be better or truer than another, such a theory 
implicitly refers to a standard, a measure more comprehensive 
than each individual’s momentary feeling or view point. To 
deny this is to land in skepticism with the contradictory impli- 
cation of a standard more absolute than all, unless indeed we 
carry out our skepticism to the extent of denying the validity 
of our skepticism and so commit suicide. We may lay it 
down then that all evaluation, skeptical or believing, implies 
a standard transcending the immediate moment and valid for 
all. But the question remains: How must we conceive this 
standard? I see only two possibilities: We must either assume 
with the absolute idealist a complete, all-comprehensive, eternal 
consciousness, or an absolute direction. Of the former we 
must even now be sharers or possessors. We must move ac- 
cording to its logical necessity; we must unravel its logical 
categories; in the consciousness of its completeness we realize 
our finite fragmentariness. This hypothesis has been more 
fully discussed elsewhere. Suffice it here to say that if the 
universe is thus complete and perfect, it is difficult to see how 
this consciousness of fragmentariness or finitude should ever 
arise. Moreover, as the necessities of our existence call for 
adjustment to a world in which change and plurality with all 
their darkness play an important part, it is difficult to see of 
what use such a perspicuous hypothesis can be. 

If we take the universe, on the other hand, at its face value 
and acknowledge it for what it is—a stream of processes— 
then we must seek for another standard. As this standard 
cannot be comprehended within experience, individual or so- 
cial; as it cannot be regarded as an accidental product of the 
process and yet cannot be merely external to the process, we 
must seek it in the direction of the process. If the process 
has an absolute direction dictating, not what can arise, but 
what can survive within the process, then the significance of 
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the process as a whole, reflective or non-reflective, is guar- 
anteed. And while we cannot read off an absolute truth when 
we do not have it, we have in this a limit, which however 
much it transcends our finite moments, yet furnishes the possi- 
bility of evaluating our finite degrees of truth and worth. 
The limit as posited by us partakes, indeed, of the finitude 
of our positing, but the conception of this limit, however it 
may vary with human experience, becomes effective none the 
less for our comparison. And on the absolute reality of the 
limit must depend in the end all validity, however relative, of 
truth and worth. 

It is evident, therefore, that the concept of validity has a 
real basis only in a world which has absolute direction. If 
the process of the universe is merely a chance affair, no ideals 
can be enforced or be binding, whether mechanical or ethical. 
Science in such a world would have no guarantee for its ideals 
of simplicity and unity any more than ethics for its ideals of 
worth. What keeps warm the passion of science for these 
ideals is that in spite of the complexity of the world, growing 
ever more apparent in the course of new discoveries, the facts 
can be more and more sorted under common principles; the 
Chinese puzzle of a world does seem to indicate that some 
parts belong together, and the faith in spite of failure ever 
springs up afresh in the truth seeker’s breast that the rest will 
yield to the same ideals. 

Whether the time process has always been conscious of 
direction is not the question. This, while genetically inter- 
esting, has nothing to do with the reality of direction. We 
have not always been conscious of space and time and other 
characteristics of reality, but they have none the less condi- 
tioned behavior until we acquired the tools for recognizing 
them. So direction must have operated before the conscious- 
ness of it, to give significance to process when we come to 
reflect; and for that matter to bring about reflection. For 
why should we raise the question? The problem is, can we 
express direction or meaning as mere chance or happening on 
the one hand, or mere habit or uniformity on the other? It 
seems to me to involve another dimension besides these. Even 
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a mechanical ideal implies the faith in meaning. If there was 
a time when reality was conscious of no meaning, it must at 
least have had a definite direction toward reason. The process 
must shoot into reflection by a law or tendency which reflec- 
tion in retrospect can see to be inherent in the nature of the 
process, and not as a result of mere chance. Otherwise rea- 
son loses all validity as well as efficacy, and the mechanical 
ideal becomes merged with the rest in the general chaos, 

If it is the limit of an absolute direction that gives mean- 
ing to our finite and fleeting oughts, our relative ideals, must 
not the limit, then, be as real as the terms it limits? If we 
take the straight line and the varying curvatures of which it 
is the limit, the straight line is surely as real as the curves. I 
am speaking here of reality, not of worth. The straight line 
and the circle are worth more or are more significant than 
the multitudinous curves, but that is not the question here. 
If we grant the reality of our finite purposes, must we not 
grant also the reality of the limit which conditions their sig- 
nificance, which prevents their being swamped in absolute 
relativity or brute chance? Must not direction, without which 
process is unintelligible, be as real as the process? If it is 
helpful, moreover, to suppose that there is somehow in the 
universe such an ideal limit which regulates worth and sur- 
vival; if even the nebula and biological evolution seem to in- 
volve such a direction to be intelligible; if when it becomes 
conscious of itself in man, it can control, and make significant, 
facts and impulses; if truth itself is more than an accident 
and we are not deceived that there can be approximation 
toward a whole of truth, goodness and beauty, then this limit 
cannot be merely our fiction, but must be involved in the con- 
stitution of the process. 

I cannot see how the pragmatic movement, led by the bril- 
liant James, can get along with less than this concept of ab- 
solute direction. If it believes that process is amenable to 
purposes and can be guided by purposes, that the test of ideals 
is their workableness, it must somehow account for the pres- 
ence and place of purpose in the process. That the process 
is through and through reflective is a violation of the prag- 
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matic principle itself, for there are surely some facts which 
we need not and cannot recognize as purposive. We seem, 
therefore, to be in a dilemma: Either we must accept ma- 
terialism, that ideals are accidents and have no efficacy in the 
process; or we must hold with absolute idealism that there is 
no process, but that the universe is one complete whole, the 
purpose eternally fulfilled. In the former case truth becomes 
merely an illusion. In the latter, truth becomes inaccessible 
and the world as we have it is illusion. The only way we 
can steer safely between the Scylla of materialism and the 
Charybdis of static idealism is by keeping before our minds 
the concept of absolute direction. This makes purposive sig- 
nificance possible without stopping the universe. It also 
pieces out the ideal beyond our finite purposes instead of 
making it a mere unaccountable fragment in the process with- 
out any setting in the universe as a whole. 

The perennial problem of the one and the many finds its 
only intelligible solution in the assumption of such an absolute 
direction. The dialetic whether the universe is really one, 
and the many an illusion—or whether it is really many, and 
the unity an illusion—has been waged long, though with blood- 
less damage to both sides. The atomists of all types, whether 
believers in the quantitative entities of Democritus or the 
spiritual monads of Leibnitz or the qualities of Herbart, have 
found it necessary to account for the apparent continuity and 
unity as arbitrary and seeming. The monists again, from Par- 
menides down, have been equally forced to sacrifice the ap- 
parent plurality within the world. Brave souls who have had 
more respect for the facts than for logical consistency have 
compromised and admitted both the one and the many with 
varying emphasis according to their peculiar bias. One thing 
is certain, that on the basis of a static conception of the world, 
the problem of the one and the many remains as impossible 
as ever. 

Nor is a dynamic conception of the world by itself any 
more satisfactory. That the universe is process or transfor- 
mation does not tell us anything about its relative unity or 
plurality. Process in itself may mean greater chaos as well 
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as greater unity. It furnishes no guarantee one way or the 
other. It tells us nothing in so far as it is a mere time process 
about its whither. And still we insist that our world shal} 
be a whole and not a mere chaos. This is the eternal in- 
spiration of scientific research as well as of practical life. Yet 
how ridiculously meager is the evidence for our faith. Klein- 
peter tells us that his master, Mach, proceeds inductively as 
regards this unity, while philosophy proceeds deductively. 
That is amusing! Have the fair maiden’s dreams of love, and 
her golden hair flying in the breeze, and the Kansas prairie 
dust-storm all been comprehended within one inductive unity? 
That they ever will be so is an audacious dream. 

We are agreeing now that if there is to be any unity it 
must be a teleological unity. The dust-storm can only be 
understood as one with love’s fair dream when they can be 
seen as part of one purpose. Plato felt his way toward such 
a teleological unity when he crowned his hierarchy of Ideas 
with the Idea of the Good. But the dynamic cement of pro- 
cess was lacking, and the loose stones would not hold together. 
If we assume the attribute of an absolute direction, it seems 
to me we shall have the necessary regulative principle. Grant- 
ing on the one hand a universe of flux with ever new varia- 
tions, and on the other an absolute direction, selective or legis- 
lative to this flux, in eliminating those transmutions which 
do not fit its direction—granting this not only as an experi- 
ential but as a cosmic principle, and a degree of unity at any 
one time would be guaranteed and in the long run the suc- 
cessive stages of the process would show cumulative signifi- 
cance, with a backward and a forward reference. Such a 
universe, too, with its original diversity of stuff to be trans- 
formed, with the possibility of ever fresh variations, not pre- 
cluded by such uniformity as exists in the transmutions— 
such a universe would also account for the outstanding plu- 
rality and opaqueness in any given stage of the process. And 
as the process, moreover, is as eternal as the direction, the 
pluralism could not disappear, though perhaps it might grow 
more articulate and so make disjunctive judgments of the 
future more possible. 
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The conception of immortality again can be given real mean- 
ing only if we assume the attribute of absolute direction. Mere 
existence and the tendency to persist in esse suo cannot guar- 
antee immortality. The question is not, does an individual 
desire to persist? Or does he have a specific content? But 
is he worthy to persist? Is the content significant? In the his- 
tory of art and institutions, as well as in the history of 
thought, we learn that only those structures and contents 
which fit into the future of the process can survive. But if 
worth is to be a condition of survival, the process must be 
fundamentally and absolutely selective. It must have absolute 
direction. 

Powerless indeed is this Ought to create its special con- 
tent. It cannot work in vacuo. The grist which it shall grind 
must be furnished by process. This is the result of free acts 
of willing subjects; or, lower down, of chance variations, the 
inwardness of which we are ignorant. Nor can the Ought 
arrest the flux, nor annihilate its space conditions; but within 
this process it can determine that what shall survive must have 
worth, the particular richness or coloring of it being due to 
the process out of which the Ought selects. The universe 
indeed becomes other for our earnestness or frivolity, our 
strenuousness or laziness. But this, at least, is true: that what 
survives must be in line with the direction of the process. The 
tragedy, moreover, lies not only in willfully missing the good, 
but in intending the good, and because of ignorance of the 
complexity of life and of the future, doing the evil; and the 
well-meaning man having to proclaim in the tragedy he has 
wrought: “Das ist nicht was ich meinte.” 

With reference to the stuff aspect of reality, the finite struc- 
ture, with its content and uniformities, its impulses and mean- 
ings, at any one time, the Ought is non-being, 7. ¢., it is not 
stuff. And yet it can be no less real than being, for it de- 
termines its meaning and survival. It cannot work independ- 
ently of the finite, but in the transmutions of that which is, 
it asserts its supremacy, for nothing can have meaning, and 
nothing in the end can be, without it. It determines the sur- 
vival of stuff and ideals, which, for the time being, belong to 
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the stuff side of things. For our ideals are structures striving 
to reflect or embody eternally the infinite direction. But their 
eternity is only intended; it is not real. 

The Ought is eternal. Since the Ought is not stuff, mind 
stuff or any other stuff, it is not subject to time and process, 
Only stuff is transmutable. Having no content, not being 
itself stuff, for it determines the survival of the stuff-trans- 
mutations, the Ought itself is not subject to transformation. 
It remains eternal in the flux. 

With Heraclitus I would agree that this direction is “the 
divine which feels all human laws.” It is “the common” in 
the sense that it is valid for all and binding upon all, as op- 
posed to the many who live “as if they had a wisdom of 
their own.” Yet it is not the common in the sense of the 
identical, either in the many opinions or in the historic process. 
What is common to the savage and the civilized man, to the 
fool and the wise man, would be pretty thin and meaningless. 
On the contrary, it manifests itself in the concrete process of 
history, in the real flux which is not merely a rearranging of 
bits of substance or mathematical models, as the atomists 
would have it. It is no doubt true that the common, i. ¢., 
the institutional heritage of the race is, on the whole, the 
safest guide of life. Institutionality is the result of work- 
ability for the time being. But if the direction were merely 
the common, history would be a mere dead level without move- 
ment or progress. Its flashes of light must come first of all 
to the individual. 

It is the édoc, the path, of process and survival; but not 
the path in the sense Heraclitus meant it—an upward and 
downward path, from fire down to water and earth and up 
again, “fixed measures” being exchanged, a merely circular 
process in which nothing really happens. Not so with the 
real time process, where all uniformity or stuff is relative and 
permanency is merely an ideal limit. In the Protean guises 
of this process the Ought asserts itself ever and anon. And 
while it cannot stop the process, it determines what can have 
meaning and existence in the process. It is not the projection 
of the ideals of the individual or of the race at any time. Nor 
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do they intentionally point to it. They point to their own 
realization except as they qualify themselves: Not my will, 
but the eternal Ought be done; and in so far they are con- 
tentless. The pointing or direction lies in the destiny “which 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” not fatalisti- 
cally, but by eliminating those free acts or accidental varia- 
tions which do not fit its direction. The Ought, like the voice 
of Socrates, only speaks in the negative. Its content is ever 
changing and ever new; or rather, it has no content: and yet 
though non-being, it determines the survival and meaning of 
that which is. It is the direction of history: and yet for us 
it is ever born afresh out of the process it determines. It has 
no concrete being except as it is thus embodied in the fleeting 
moments. It thus furnishes the direction in the trackless void 
of the future as it is continually incarnated into the finite. It 
thus throws the searchlight of truth ahead; and yet at every 
moment it is a new, because finite, searchlight, with a new 
color and radiance, always, however, determined by the same 
Ought. 

The Ought is creative, but it creates not by production but 
by elimination. It is creative as the artist is creative, i. ¢., 
by selection. It is superior to “essence,” i. ¢., to truth and 
beauty, for example, as historic products, because it deter- 
mines their worth and survival. It gives beauty to the perish- 
ing things of earth. It is both the “heavenly pattern” and 
the artist. It is a real or ontological factor of the world, as 
Plato held. What Plato failed to see is that the Good can 
only create in a flux world and has no other content but the 
flux. Moreover it cannot be an Idea, because then it would 
be an essence and relative to itself. No wonder Plato feels 
dazzled and confused. It is transcendent and infinite. We 
can only grasp it as a limit. But as such it conditions all our 
thinking and conduct. It is not, moreover, a mere abstrac- 
tion. It operates in the concrete world of process. Only thus 
could it give significance to process. If Plato could only have 
made use of the conception of struggle and evolution (already 
dimly outlined by Heraclitus), then the world of flux and 
the Idea of the Good, could both have been accorded their due 
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reality. He would not have had to confess failure as he does 
in the Parmenides. 

If we cannot give any definite content to the conception of 
absolute direction; if it remains for us merely the demand 
for law and worth; if, to use Plato’s metaphor, we cannot look 
upon the sun itself, what is its child, its phenomenal manifesta- 
tion? What evidence for its existence in the finite, structural 
world do we have? As we have developed the feeling of 
extensity with complex instinctive codrdinations to meet the 
reality of space; as we have developed the sense of duration 
with complex structural adjustments for measuring the flight 
of time process; as we have developed the feeling of effort 
to symbolize energy, so we have developed the feeling of 
Ought, with its tendencies and sentiments, and its sanctions 
in social institutions, to meet the demands of this fourth attri- 
bute of direction. That in the nature of things, just because 
the process is infinite and our ideals are part of the process, 
our ideals must be finite, does not invalidate the evidence of 
the feeling for ideals so important for the race. That, more- 
over, these sentiments and ideals are growing more essential 
and more adequate to meet the requirements of life must 
strengthen the faith in their efficacy and objectivity. 

It is, indeed, as Kant maintained, the categorical imperative. 
It commands unconditionally. It does not grow out of our 
inclinations and impulses, but it determines the worth of these. 
Its sublimity surpasses the starry heavens, for the whole cosmic 
process is subject to it. In its consciousness we are mighty and 
free. We are part of another world to which the stuff world is 
subject. It is not the good will, but it determines whether 
wills are good or not. But just because it is an absolute limit; 
because all our finite ideals are relative to it; because it is 
the rationale of history and not its product, therefore no 
specific content can be given to it. The maxim of universality 
and all other maxims are but relative to it. We can only 
characterize it in the most general terms, and those, too, are 
finite. It means orderliness and comprehensiveness in the 
regulation of individual as well as social life. In Professor 
Palmer’s apt phrase, “It is the law that there shall be law.” 
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Perhaps that is the safest determination we can give, in terms 
of reason, of that which transcends and determines reason. 
Its concrete content must come in every age from its finite 
setting in human institutional life and in the individual soul. 
Thus we are able to meet our concrete duties in our generation. 

The ideal must become concrete, as Kant saw, by being 
realized in a kingdom of ends. This is not so simple as Kant 
thought. For Kant every individual is a little god or absolute, 
legislating for all men and the universe at large. But on the 
one hand the individual historic will is not autonomous, it 
must accomodate itself to the institutional life of the race; and 
the two may clash. Human beings, even when they think 
themselves most rational, do not legislate in the same way, and 
life must proceed by compromises. On the other hand, the 
institutional heritage is not final. The individual may be 
wiser than the institution. But both are subject to the eternal 
Ought; this alone is an absolute categorical imperative. 

Like the First Mover of Aristotle, the Ought does noth- 
ing. It only remains itself. It does not itself move. It is 
not the cause of movement, however, but it determines by 
its existence the direction and worth of the historic process, 
and thus accounts for progress. Unlike Aristotle’s God, too, 
it is not only transcendent but ever incarnated afresh into the 
finite, i. ¢., it is the meaning we discover in the finite, but more 
besides. Else the finite would have no signficance. Only thus 
could the yearning in the finite for the complete and whole 
originate. In being thus incarnated ever anew into human 
lives and the order of history, it can say with the Christ, “Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” It 
is the Spirit of Truth which guides and shall guide us in all 
truth. 

This conception agrees with the Thomistic as against the 
Scotist position, viz.: that God himself is determined by the 
norms of goodness and truth, 7. ¢., by the Ought, rather than 
that these norms are the arbitrary result of God’s willing. 
God on this theory would become the concrete, finite and 
individual embodiment of the Ought. In this lies his power as 
well as his goodness. But more of that elsewhere. 
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With Hegel I would agree that history has cumulative mean- 
ing. This holds, however, in the long run, and not always in 
the sense of logical continuity. History is a real process, not 
merely a system of logic, a scaffolding of categories. It can- 
not, therefore, simply be read off by logical implication. His- 
tory is real happening with real tragedy and real success. It 
might have a different content and thus must be studied 
empirically. What the Ought determines is that what survives 
must have worth. 

With Fichte I would agree that the universe has a trans- 
cendental constitution. But this constitution is not merely a 
transcendental system of knowledge, a Wissenschaftslehre, not 
even Fichte’s, which he thinks our free wills reject to their 
own damnation. The universe is not so much an ethical system 
as an ethical process. That which is “over-individual,” to use 
Miinsterberg’s picturesque term, is the direction of this process; 
and we are not merely view points within a system, but real 
actors determining the content and so the character of the 
world. It makes a difference how we will or fail to will to 
what the ethical process can realize. 

The ethical process cannot be like the Buddhist Karma, for 
if life is simply the causal result of what precedes, there can 
be no attainment of an ideal; there can be neither good nor 
bad, but simply the automatic record of the cumulative result. 
Life must remain imprisoned in the iron grasp of the past. 
No, causality itself must be relative. There must be some 
fluency in the process. But most of all, the criterion must 
not be simply a product of the past, but an independent vari- 
able in order that it may pass upon causality and flux alike. 
The Karma permits of no salvation; no waking up from the 
evil nightmare. The horrible dream must go on. 

The faith in an absolute direction furnishes a sufficient 
guarantee for our ideal striving. This is not a mere Utopian 
or laissez faire optimism. There is real evil in the world, real 
maladjustments, false view points. But though the wicked 
flourish like a green bay tree, their type shall not prevail. The 
servant of Jehovah shall eventually triumph, though perhaps 
through labor and suffering. The righteous remnant shall 
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survive and inherit the kingdom. Only the just state can main- 
tain itself. And because the mills of the gods grind exceed- 
ing fine, though perhaps slowly, we can afford to be tolerant 
and to wait. “Let the tares grow with the wheat until the 
harvest.” And the harvest is the sifting of the progressive 
process itself. In view of our ignorance of the future, our 
motto, just as far as decent living together permits, should 
be: Judge not. Let it be. The divine direction of history 
will see to it, in the struggle of ideals, that the superficial 
and ephemeral are eliminated. Thus man can labor and wait 
with confidence as regards the final outcome. And if he is 
made of the right kind of stuff he will be willing to have his 
ideals, yea, even himself, eliminated if unworthy to survive. 
In this willingness, at least, he will prove his superiority to 
chance. 

Will the kingdom not of this world and the kingdom of 
this world ever be one; will stuff and Ought, the traveler 
and the path, ever blend into one unity? Will the third king- 
dom, prophesied by Ibsen in his “Emperor and Galilean,” the 
kingdom of God-Cesar or Czesar-God, ever come? Not 
while the world is process. So long as there are transforma- 
tions, so long must the mills of the gods grind, and so long 
will the content and meaning of the world be ever new. No, 
to make circumstance plastic in the service of the Ought is 
the task and the joy, too, of life, at least of healthy life. The 
real other, the completer life, is not an absolute system of 
truth which we now possess and intentionally hide for the 
purposes of the game, as the most illuminating present advocate 
of absolute idealism, Professor Royce, seems to hold; but the 
yet unborn, the insight we have not seen. Any theory which 
ignores this must make history and duty a mere farce. The 
universe is process, but through the process the Ought sets 
the conditions of survival and meaning. 

There will always be tired souls, who want rest above 
all other things; but this must be a rest which the world 
cannot give, a rest in seeking and realizing the ideal. The 
satisfaction we now seek may itself in a further stage of the 
process be seen to be relative and unworthy. To stop at that 
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would be lazy, cowardly and immoral. The real satisfaction 
lies ever beyond in the Ought. Art tries to steal from the fleet- 
ing moments of life their meaning or significance and frame 
it, and it rests us for a moment. But this satisfaction, too, 
is relative. The songs of our childhood satisfy our soul no 
more. The satisfaction of the Greek world is not our satis- 
faction. 

The only way, finally, which I can serve the eternal Ought 
is by serving for the time being the Ought incarnated in my 
meaning and in human history. To quote Heraclitus again, 
“Tt is not meet to act and speak like men asleep.” Whether 
we are awake or asleep, whether we think or dream away 
life, we are subject to the law of change, and the law of direc- 
tion. But if we think, we may enter into the eternal in some 
degree by striving to understand the direction of things and 
guiding our lives accordingly ; we may become creators instead 
of mere bubbles on the stream. By acting out my best pur- 
poses, by living my highest insight, there shall come, per- 
haps through failure, perhaps through partial success, how, I 
do not know, new insight, new capacity for work, love, and 
appreciation. The eternal Ought will see to it, if we are 
sincere, that we do not permanently miss the path in the 
trackless unknown. But our illumination must be the Ought 
as now incarnated in human history. The next incarnation 
will come in the fullness of time. The voice out of the dark 
is enough for the next step. 

Joun E. Booprn. 
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Some Essentials of Moral Education. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF MORAL EDUCATION. 


The chief end of education has been variously designated, 
but there is a growing consensus of opinion that this end is 
found in a noble manhood and womanhood; in short, in the 
formation of character. It is probable that if we communicate 
to the word “character” a sufficient content this designation 
will hold. “By its ethical influence a system of education 
must stand or fall,’ writes Kappa, in a terse sentence whose 
very pointedness and brevity seem to preclude even the possi- 
bility of contradiction. 

Yet this writer, in his delightful and searching book, “Let 
Youth but Know,” remarkable for its clear vision and sanity 
on present educational problems, and for its suggestion of a 
curriculum inspired by a “religion of the intellect,” seems to 
offer us a different end in education when he tells us that “the 
fundamental task of a liberal education” is “to awaken and to 
keep ever alert the faculty of wonder in the human soul.” 
This end, however, is not a different one in Kappa’s mind. 
He has merely borne us along to the borderland of religion, 
which the moral life must touch for its deeper sanctities, and 
by the “faculty of wonder” he understands that “overwhelming 
conception” of the mystery and vastness of the universe, in the 
infinite and in the infinitesimal, which is in effect moralizing 
by rendering every mean thought and ignoble action utterly 
inept and ludicrously out of proportion. In the present writer’s 
view, too, the faculty of wonder must be inherent in the char- 
acter attained; otherwise the goal of education has not been 
won. 

The aptitude for wonder in the little child finds fitting ex- 
pression in the well-worn and little-understood couplet: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are!” 
One of the writer’s earliest recollections is of standing at the 
bottom of an entry by the back gate of one of those tiny 
houses that line—innumerable and in wearying monotony— 
the streets of our large towns and of looking up through the 
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iron hoop that formed the segment of a circle at the top of 
the gate at the blue sky above. He cannot say why this in- 
delible impression was then made on his mind. But the fact 
remains. 

The same faculty of wonder in the adult Wordsworth refers 
to in his memorable line: 


“We live by admiration, hope, and love.” 


Even “love is not love” if it be not capable of this subtle sense. 
In the greatest this faculty of wonder culminates in awe; that 
terrible power that hides in silent souls and flashes riving forth 
only in emergencies that stir the very depths of the heart. 
“Mere morality,’ writes Edward Howard Griggs, “would 
mean cold conformity to intellectually recognized principles 
of conduct, with no touch of enthusiasm, no sense of the in- 
finite reach of life, no atmosphere of wonder and reverence. 
Such morality is obviously inadequate to the ends of human 
life, and moral education must include the task of cultivating 
the higher religious attitude.” 

“Moral education,’ to be adequate to the ends of human 
life, “‘must include the task of cultivating the higher religious 
attitude.” Here again, how impossible it proves to be to draw 
those sharp dividing lines, so alluring to the merely mechanical 
intellect, so amenable to easy and fictitious verbal triumphs, 
and to front once more the stupendous fact, so crushing to 
our smaller vanities, that there is no break in the seamless 
robe wherewith the universe is dressed. The facile distinc- 
tion between moral education on the one hand and religious 
education on the other is drawn readily enough, and has its 
conveniences; but to conceive that at such and such a point 
the one ends and at such and such a point the other begins is 
to disrupt the universe. Moral education without vista is no 
education at all; it is truncated pedantry. Moral education 
only then begins to exercise its more potent ministry when it 
confronts and astounds and overwhelms us with categorical 
imperatives whose origins are wrapped in mystery but whose 
obligatoriness upon us for this very reason is immediate and 
certain and bows us in submission and awe. 
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The moral education then of which we speak, and the “‘char- 
acter” in which it culminates, must be conceived as embracing 
in their content an element, which, for want of more adequate 
words to express it, we call wonder, reverence, awe; an atti- 
tude of the soul which proves to be the Bridge of the Gods 
to the highest Realities. 

One more element we presuppose as inherent in the “char- 
acter” in which moral education finds its culmination, namely, 
that passion for human service which spends itself and is spent 
for others without miserly calculation or circumstantial pru- 
dence; which with a pure disinterestedness repays the debt 
it owes to humanity and is ready at any moment to merge its 
own in a higher blessedness. This also has no word adequate 
to express it. It is more than conduct. It is that which in- 
spires conduct, the dedicated spirit that loses itself and finds 
itself in the love by which the servant of man enriches his 
fellows. The moral education that inspires a due sense of 
wonder, reverence, awe in the contemplation of this mysterious 
and vast universe of being, and a disinterested passion for the 
service of our kind, is alone adequate to the ends of human life. 

Nor must moral education be conceived as too specifically 
moral. We must live resolutely, not only in the Good, nar- 
rowly conceived, but in the Beautiful and in the True; in 
short, our only sanity is discoverable in living in the Whole. 
For, wherever we tread, above us are the infinite reaches, and 
below us, invisible, the fathomless depths, forever humbling 
to the finality of our moral, esthetic and intellectual judg- 
ments. And if it be true, as in the deepest sense it is true, 
that the “pure in heart see God,’ Herbart uttered no less a 
truth than Christ when he said that “the stupid man cannot be 
virtuous.” The artist too intent upon the zsthetically beauti- 
ful, the thinker too intent upon the intellectually true, the 
moralist too intent upon the morally good, each in a sense too 
specialized, all wander in bypaths of a narrow world; they do 
not march along “the grand roads of the universe” that lead 
to perfectness and that lead to God. We should see life 
steadily and see it whole. The education of the past, espe- 
cially in our primary schools, has been too specifically intel- 
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lectual, and if we have succeeded in producing a shallow 
smartness, an automatic dexterity, and even a clever crim- 
inality, there is little cause for wonder. “Knowledge is vicious 
if the aim be not virtuous’ was long ago said by Plato. The 
pendulum is now swinging with considerable velocity the other 
way. And we have to be on our guard no less against any 
tendency toward a paltry priggishness, a puritanic ugliness, 
and a pharisaic sterility. It appears now probable that intel- 
lectual education and moral education are on the way to a 
due balancing in our schools; but true equipoise and whole- 
ness will only be found when we summon not only the good 
and the true but also the beautiful to our aid. Art has not 
yet endowed our schools with loveliness, and until she arrive 
the final aroma, bloom, and quality—the “atmosphere” that 
alone justifies all—will be lacking. For education is con- 
cerned not with the intellect and with the will alone; it should 
take due account also for its surest effects of those emotional 
and spiritual affinities from which only art may win the subtlest 
response. 

By the ministry of art I mean—to take a concrete example 
—that in our large cities the common school should not be a 
barrack-like fortress, with bare, lofty, rigid lines of brick, and 
gray, hard, asphalted playground, devised for mere utilitarian 
economy, but a veritable oasis apart, green with grass and 
trees and gay with flowers, where slum and tenement and flat 
and street would be forgotten, and to which, in later years, 
the grown man and woman would revert with yearning tender- 
ness as to a place where beauty, with many endearments with- 
out and within, softened and subdued the more bracing intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere and discipline, and linked with 
gracious touches and treasured associations the present and 
the future. The artists of the past, they who builded our 
solemn temples, they who wrought into their madonnas the 
divine in womanhood and made glorious music echo and re- 
echo through vaulted aisles, consecrated to the church their 
high genius and talent. The great artists and creators that are 
to come will dedicate not only to the church but to the com- 
mon school their highest and their best. 
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We are here in the incalculable regions. We may measure 
intellectual advance with approximate accuracy; we may even 
calculate with some measure of precision the grades of char- 
acter. But we have no gauge for the soul; this may flash 
forth at any moment, when the eliciting circumstance is to 
hand, and baffle all our presuppositions and plans. Our only 
safety lies in environing the child not in school only but in 
the home and the social environment amid which he dwells 
with countless influences of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true, and in awaiting from him the inevitable response. The 
child goes forth every day, and the first object he looks upon 
that object he becomes.’ 

The problem of moral education is, then, more than the 
problem of the school and the teacher, of the minister and of 
the church; it is, above all, the problem of the parent and of 
the home, of the social environment and of the nation as a 
whole. The moral atmosphere of a school may be never so 
bracing, yet its efficacy will be marred and even rendered 
nugatory by contamination in the home; and even when school 
and home and church combine in all wholesome ways for the 
moral welfare of the child we have still to take serious ac- 
count of the blasting influences of a pernicious social environ- 
ment, of unnatural surroundings, and of the stress and storm 
and temptation that may come and batter against him in the 
struggle for life in our present economic order. 

Most powerful of all preservative moral forces is the true 
parent, with veracity, integrity, and affection in the home im- 
pregnating hourly and daily imperceptibly through the years; 
there is no armor like to this with which to front the bludgeon- 
ings and the subtler and deadlier allurements of life. But next 
to the wise parent there is no other influence to which we may 
with greater security entrust the child with all its fine sensi- 
tiveness than to that of the true teacher. It has been said that 
“a schoolmaster can revolutionize a town in twenty years.’ In 
our increasingly complex environment this is not so true as 
once it was. We have to reckon more and more with other 





‘Vide Whitman, “A Child Went Forth.” 
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weighty factors that must necessarily codperate with the 
teacher if his efforts are to be attended with success, among 
the chief of which are, we repeat, a healthy home, an en- 
lightened church, natural and beautiful surroundings, and the 
quickening and ameliorative influence of accompanying social 
reform. Through all these, and not through the school only, 
through the home, the church, the street, and the child’s whole 
environment, must goodness and beauty and truth make their 
constant appeal to the child. Mere cloistered influences suffice 
not; they must be all-pervading and all-operative; not for 
this hour or that hour, but for all hours; not for this place 
or that place, but for all places; not for such and such circum- 
stances only, but for all circumstances. The sanctifying in- 
fluences of art are not for the church only, as in the past they 
largely were, nor for the school only, nor for the home only; 
they must speak through the interests and habits of a people 
in all their walks and ways. The clergyman is not the only 
moral reformer; the parent and teacher are becoming more 
and more conscious of their own moral responsibility toward 
the children and the coming generations, and will devolve it 
less and less on any intermediary; and in the long run this 
moral responsibility will be recognized as the valued pre- 
rogative of the people as a whole. 

Our concern here is mainly with the teacher. At present, 
so far as the great majority of the children of the nation are 
concerned, it is to him largely that we must look for render- 
ing them susceptible of response to the highest influences that 
emanate from the national life. He may be in this in no small 
measure usurping the peculiar privileged responsibilities of 
parents; but this is an exigency of the situation. And, among 
other things, it is to be hoped that he will do something toward 
creating the parent that is to be, the father and mother who 
realize from whom the most vital moral influences may per- 
meate the child, and who duly prepare themselves for their 
parental and priestly functions. He may seem also to be 
usurping the province of the minister of religion; but this is 
another exigency of the situation. As the State has discovered 
that it cannot securely rely upon the parents and the churches 
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alone for the education of its coming citizens on the intellectual 
side, so it is now discovering that it cannot securely rely upon 
the parents and churches alone for their education on the 
moral side. The State itself is becoming more and more the 
parent and priest of its children; and we may look to it to 
nurture in the nation itself a loftier conception of parenthood. 

But the chief servant of the State in this regard is the 
teacher, and on him more than on any other the destinies of 
the future wait. In large measure, we have said, he must 
combine in himself not only the teacher’s but the parental 
and high priestly function. He has not only in his charge 
a dawning intelligence, but a soul’s welfare. For five hours 
a day, for five days a week, for some ten years the child is 
his, plastic to every impression; not less sensitive must he be 
than the potter with delicate fingers at his wheel turning dull 
clay, with unerring touch, to form and worth and loveliness. 
Of these seven millions of the nation’s children now malleable 
in his hands, of this raw material, what products shall he 
make? Here are five hours almost daily—often more, for the 
true teacher does not content himself with school supervision 
only: is familiar in the home, at games, and in the main in- 
terests of the child’s life outside the school. To what account 
shall he turn them? These school hours too are not hours 
during which mere desultory and haphazard influences are at 
work, but hours during which definite conscious efforts are 
directed toward the child with a clear view to the realization 
in him of certain well-conceived ends by maturely planned 
processes. Compared with such efforts as these, fully and con- 
sciously made, and extending over so long a period of time 
each day, even the parent’s more vital and individual influence, 
as a rule cursorily exercised and without well-planned purpose 
and scope (many fathers see very little of their children), may 
appear small. And when the size of classes is greatly reduced, 
as must inevitably sooner or later be the case, making it pos- 
sible for the teacher to give individual attention to each child; 
and when the teacher is required, as even now in the schools 
of the State he is required, more or less, to have as clear a 
conception of the purpose of moral training and as intelligent 
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methods for carrying it out (paying due regard, for example, 
to the capacity of a child for moral ideas and impressions at 
succeeding stages of his growth and following a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly systematized plan), as are required of 
him for the intellectual side of his work, we are placing in his 
hands a power of most momentous national significance. 
And, ere long, knowing how much we depend upon him for 
the nation’s moral welfare, and how significant of the most 
vital results his office may be, we shall honor his calling among 
the highest, permit only such to be dedicated to it as have the 
highest intellectual and moral worth, and remunerate them, 
so far as we can remunerate them, in such a way as to clearly 
reveal our recognition of their high value to the State. There 
is demanded of the potter the most sensitive delicacy of touch 
in the manipulation of his clay at the wheel; of the teacher 
there is demanded a far subtler delicacy still. The potter 
knows beforehand the exact form the clay shall take; the 
teacher may work to no set pattern in his mind, and must be 
eager only that the true individuality of the child shall har- 
moniously unfold. This separate individuality of each child 
is sacred and the true teacher will, above all else, respect its 
sanctity. To this end it will be necessary for him to know 
not only something of the science of education, a science that 
is rendered possible only by the unity of human life, the like- 
ness of each to all and the common universal experiences of 
the race; but he must know something too of the art of edu- 
cation which recognizes with no less insistence the uniqueness 
and separateness of each individuality, the element of the in- 
calculable and the untried which gives life richness and variety. 
Upon a due balancing of the methods of science and of art, 
upon a due recognition of individual and universal claims, upon 
the well establishment of the fundamental moral principles 
common to humanity and the conserving at the same time of 
individual moral judgment and the encouragement of indi- 
vidual moral initiative, the success of a teacher will depend. 
With such a view of the teacher's function and mission, 
especially as the State confers upon him more and more 
parental and priestly powers, as he becomes more and more 
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not only an intellectual but a moral educator, as he takes more 
and more account of individuality in the child and becomes 
an artist and not merely an artisan, and as we look more and 
more to him as the main ultimate safeguard of the nation, it 
becomes imperative that for an office of such untellable sig- 
nificance he shall have the most thorough intellectual and moral 
training before there be entrusted to him for pilotage “young 
lives . . . like a fleet of ships . . . soon to sail out over the 
measureless seas on the soul’s voyage.”’ 

We are only now, at length, beginning to recognize the 
moral significance of the common school, the sacred apostolate 
of the teacher, and to realize that he, or she, who ministers 
behind the teacher’s desk stands on consecrated ground. 

HARROLD JOHNSON. 


LONDON. 





SELF-REALIZATION AS THE MORAL END. 


The purpose of this paper is avowedly polemical. I desire 


to vindicate the principle of self-realization as the moral end 
against certain types of negative criticism. The critics whom 
I have in view are of diverse schools; while they concur in re- 
jecting self-development as the standard of conduct, they are 
by no means agreed as to the alternative. There is even a 
school of writers who have made up their minds that no satis- 
factory alternative exists and that every basis of morals which 
has yet been propounded is either “false” or “inadequate.” 

I propose (1) to give a brief outline of the destructive criti- 
cism to which the principle of self-development has been sub- 
jected, and (2) to point out the considerations which in my 
opinion render the whole criticism futile. 

The argument may be summarized thus: To define a man’s 
“duty” as “the fulfilment of his function as a member or ele- 
ment in a social whole,” is to enunciate a true but a wholly un- 
important proposition. It is in fact a sheer platitude. “Duty” 
may well be identical with “function,” but what we really want 
is a definite and detailed account of what man’s duty or func- 
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tion is. To substitute the one word for the other simply re. 
states the problem. We desire a definition, and the theory puts 
us off with a synonym. 

Further, if we attempt to apply the principle as a criterion in 
any concrete case, its utter barrenness is at once revealed. For 
it casts no light on any real difficulty; it gives no guidance in 
any genuine perplexity of conscience. Imagine Jeanie Deans in 
“The Heart of Midlothian,” deciding for or against the tempt- 
ing falsehood by asking, “Will it help me to realize the true 
self?” 

Moreover, even if the principle were not open to the objec- 
tions already mentioned—even if it gave clear and unambiguous 
replies to those capable of interrogating it, we might still fairly 
urge that it is far too recondite in character. If no man can 
understand and do the right until he has made an “accurate 
and adequate analysis of circumstances,’ and has correctly 
formulated his “station and its duties,’ morality becomes de- 
pendent on intellectual acuteness. Once more in the history of 
Moral Philosophy we are offered the preposterous doctrine that 
virtue is a species of knowledge. 

Lastly, what shall we make of the conflict between self-reali- 
zation and social justice, between self-assertion and self-sacri- 
fice? For these cannot be completely reconciled : the attempt to 
smooth away the difficulty by appealing to the “real” as con- 
trasted with the apparent self is the obvious expedient of those 
whose theory must at all costs be maintained. 

Thus the main criticisms which the principle has to meet are 
four : 

(a) It states a barren truism—moves ever in a vicious circle. 

(b) It is vague and inapplicable in concrete cases. 

(c) It reduces virtue to a form of knowledge. 

(d) It conflicts with the most patent fact of the moral life, 
vis.: the worth of self-sacrifice. 

Those whose favorite reply to a philosophical theory is to 
represent it as an idle platitude would do well to remember that 
in the early days of utilitarianism Macaulay analyzed the whole 
doctrine into two propositions: (1) a theoretical: happiness is 
happiness; (2) a practical: a man should never omit when he 
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wishes for anything to wish for it, or when he does anything to 
do it. 

These two indisputable truths supported, in Macaulay’s 
opinion, the whole fabric of the system; its details were reached 
by what he himself called “sleight-of-tongue.” Whatever he 
may think of utilitarianism, I do not suppose that anyone is 
likely now to imitate Macaulay’s method of criticism ; and I ven- 
ture to suggest that it is prima facie improbable that the school 
of writers represented by T. H. Green have been simply manipu- 
lating with more or less dexterity a purely verbal proposition. 
The principle we are considering declares that rightness of con- 
duct is determined by a man’s place in the social whole and by 
nothing else; so that duty can be completely deduced from a 
perfect knowledge of the interrelations of the social organism. 
It is an evidence of the transformation which moral reflection 
in this country has undergone that this doctrine should now be 
declared a barren tautology. It is moreover an evidence of the 
extent to which the moralists of the present day have become 
oblivious of the controversies of the past. One thing is certain 
—if this be a truism it is a truism of unexampled fertility, for 
it cuts through at a stroke all theories which base duty upon any 
external will, human or divine, all that divorce the morality of 
an action from its consequences, all that find the vindication of 
the moral life elsewhere than in reason. All these positions 
have been earnestly maintained; and however strongly we 
may dissent from the great historical systems identified with 
them, we must at least respect them so far as to admit that 
they are not disposed of by the mere reiteration of a verbal 
tautology. 

But those who urge that the principle of self-development 
is a platitude rely chiefly on the illustration of concrete cases. 
They demand from the moral standard clear and unambiguous 
direction in every “conflict of duties.” Their tacit assumption 
is that so long as any casuistical crux remains unsolved, so 
long as the standard of moral reference fails to give a decided 
deliverance in any concrete difficulty, the philosophical problem 
is still unsettled. The criterion we have been applying must 
be stigmatized as “inadequate.” 
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It is a curious fact that this objection should be urged 
mainly by that school of moralists against whose own system it 
can be retorted with the most deadly effect. We generally hear 
most about the inapplicability of the doctrine of épyo from 
utilitarian writers; and surely if there is any oracle of moral 
guidance which is absolutely dumb and worthless in the face of 
a genuine “perplexity of conscience,” it is the principle of 
“greatest happiness.” It would be very easy to reply to the 
witticisms of this school by considering how much better we 
succeed in a concrete case by invoking the hedonistic calculus. 
But I do not press this; for I do not admit the validity of the 
argument from practical usefulness, even if proved against the 
moral theory I support, and hence I am not entitled to use it 
against the theory I deny. I am, however, justified in pointing 
out that even if it were valid it would cut as strongly against 
any other standard as against that of self-development. 

Now, I admit that in actual concrete life we shall often look 
in vain to the principle of self-realization for guidance. It is 
often difficult, sometimes impossible to apply it directly. But 
I deny that in this fact lies any decisive reason against accept- 
ing it as the moral standard. For we are not entitled to make 
any such demand on the standard as this view would imply. 
We might even have expected a priori that the true criterion of 
rightness would, when combined with imperfect knowledge of 
circumstances, yield ambiguous decisions; and we ought 
certainly to look with suspicion on any standard which offered 
us a cheap and easy infallibility. 

Two elements must enter into the ultimate solution of any 
problem of the moral life. We must have (1) a correct 
standard of reference, and (2) a complete knowledge of the 
material upon which our standard is to decide. Unless both 
conditions are fulfilled, antinomies are not only possible but 
certain. And the second condition is one which for finite intel- 
ligences can never be fulfilled. This does not mean that a 
finite being as such is incapable of the perfect moral life, or in 
other words that sin is a necessary form of finitude, for the 
moral life is not created by ethical speculation; it is the presup- 
position, not the product of moral philosophy. But it does 
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mean that for finite intelligence the rational character of all 

the phenomena of morality can never be completely vindicated. 
To the physicist it often happens that his calculation becor 

so enormously complex as to baffle every attempt at a defit 


result. The particle whose path he wishes to calculate may 


acted upon simultaneously by so many competing forces an 
may be subject to such varied laws that the most expert mat 
matician is bewildered ; and his conclusion, if he reaches one 
all, is discredited by the experimental facts. He does not, how- 
ever, on this account call in question the great principles of his 
science; he does not indict the law of gravitation as “inade- 
quate;” he does not cease to respect those foundations of 


mathematics on which all his progress in the past has rested, 
simply because the complexity of the universe has been too 
great for him to unravel. 

3ut surely the subject matter of physics is simple when com- 
pared with the vast and complicated material of the moral 
sciences; and in the problem of conduct more than anywhere 
else we must look for that infinite intermingling of causes and 
of circumstances which can set calculation and prediction at de- 
fiance. For the unknown factors of physics must be few in- 
deed when compared with the unexplored elements of the 
spiritual life of man; and he who would advance in this great 
speculation must in the face of moral paradox cherish an un- 
quenchable faith in those principles which have in the past given 
him all the light he has. 

I suggest, then, that the vagueness and ambiguity with which 
our principle has been charged arise not from any defect in the 
criterion itself but from faulty and incomplete analysis of cir- 
cumstances. But, apart from this, it seems inevitable that the 
ultimate standard should be more or less unfit for immediate 
everyday application. Without going the whole way with the 
pragmatists, we may admit that necessities of action determine 
very largely the route taken by theory; the call of the moment 
is too imperious to give us time for going back to first principles, 
and all safe short methods are to be welcomed. What we want 
for life is, as has been pithily said, a moral ready-reckoner ; but 
in morality, no less than in arithmetic, such an instrument can- 
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not authenticate itself: it is valid only so far as it can be shown 
to be grounded on an ultimately valid basis. 

We are told, however, that there is an insoluble contradiction 
between self-assertion and self-denial. Here, it is objected, the 
moral life seems to break asunder. It is perhaps a little daring 
to suggest that the illicit demand for omniscience lies at the root 
of this famous antithesis, especially when one remembers the 
commanding philosophical genius under whose sanction the 
argument has come to us. It has been emphasized and illus- 
trated with all Mr. Bradley’s matchless power. Yet we shall 
have missed the main lesson of the author of “Appearance and 
Reality” if we have not at least been taught to “call no man 
master.” And with all the reverence due to so great a name, 
I must urge that Mr. Bradley’s argument does seem to me to 
rest upon a confusion of thought. Surely it is precisely such a 
conflict of motives—all in their own places worthy—that finite 
intelligences ought to expect; it is precisely here that inadequate 
knowledge of circumstances, incomplete analysis of “what the 
self is and involves,’ must necessarily issue in ambiguous direc- 
tion—and that without in the least discrediting the validity of 
our criterion. As has been well pointed out by a brilliant critic 
of Mr. Bradley, the whole antithesis arises from the confusion 
between “good” and “right.” Incompatible objects may all 
alike be good ; only one can in the given set of circumstances and 
for perfect knowledge be pronounced right. And for such 
knowledge it seems to me certain that the supposed self-denial 
is but a form of self-realization. 

One objection remains, and it may be dismissed in a few 
words. It is said that our theory regards morality as a func- 
tion of the intellect rather than as primarily dependent on the 
feelings and the will. We have long been familiar with the 
demand that account should be taken of the emotional and 
volitional elements in our nature; it is actually becoming neces- 
sary now to protest that, for better or worse, man has also an 
intellectual endowment which must not be completely ignored. 
And in what sense does our principle, more than any other 
standard, make morality an affair of the intellect? On any 
view of the philosophy of conduct, the criterion, whether intel- 
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lectual, sensitive, or volitional, must be clearly apprehended, not 
by those who simply act upon it, but by those interested in 
formulating its theory. If one reproached the utilitarian with 
attributing to the “plain man” an elaborate system of hedonistic 
arithmetic of which everyone knows that the plain man never 
dreamed, he would certainly be reminded of the difference be- 
tween a principle implicitly assumed and a maxim explicitly 
stated, or of the distinction between the route by which a belief 
is reached and the arguments by which it is justified. The 
reply would be final ; but it can be used with equal if not greater 
force for the doctrine here defended. 

I have made no reference to the positive merits of the system 
in question. It would not, I think, be difficult to show that the 
principle of self-realization meets and solves various problems 
which other theories leave untouched, or touch only to confuse. 
It would be easy to exhibit the inconsistencies and failures of 
competing schools. Of this aspect of the case I have not chosen 
to speak. But it is undeniable that in recent years we have 
been confidently assured that the ethical system known as Neo- 
Hegelian is discredited by its own inherent difficulties. I have 
taken up some leading points urged against it and have shown, 
as I think, that their plausibility arises from confusion and that 
they are very largely resolvable into illicit demands for om- 
niscience. It can be no valid argument against a philosophical 
doctrine that it leaves unanswered questions which no sound 
system for finite minds could possibly answer, and which only a 
shallow and inadequate theory would attempt to answer. And 
the difficulties which beset the theory I have been considering 
are difficulties which must necessarily beset the true solution if 
found, and which anyone who understood the conditions of the 
problem might easily have anticipated. 

HeErBeErt L. STEWART. 

CARRICKFERGUS, IRELAND. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJUDICE. 


In view of the rapid progress made in recent years in Psy- 
chology, as evidenced by the continuous and ever-increasing 
output of books, monographs, articles and journals covering 
a wide range of subjects, it is worthy of note that practically 
nothing has been written upon our most common, everyday 
mental experiences, such as hope, disappointment, despair, 
modesty and shame, arrogance and pride, patience and endur- 
ance, friendship and loyalty, courage, ambition and very many 
others. Only one writer, a German, * has made a careful study 
of prejudice. True, Bacon incidentally touched upon the sub- 
ject in his ““Novum Organum”’ under the title Jdola, but his 
treatise in the interest of inductive logic can hardly be called 
a psychology of prejudice. Novelists, who are sometimes ex- 
cellent psychologists, have also studied the theme, but rather 
in the synthetic way of art than in the analytic way of science. 

The reason for these omissions cannot be that the subjects 
are too difficult, or unworthy of study, for psychologists have 
busied themselves with more difficult and less interesting topics. 
It must be the very commonness of the subjects. Science, it 
seems, has generated a tendency in her devotees to study only 
those things which are invisible to the naked eye. With tele- 
scope and microscope they go about discovering new facts, but 
like Thales they are constantly overlooking wells of knowledge 
that lie immediately before them. Prejudice, for example, be- 
cause of its universality and ubiquity in the stream of con- 
sciousness, does not attract these psychologists’ attention even 
while more obscure mental processes are being carefully teased 
and analyzed. 

Another cause is the time-honored fallacy that “acquaintance 
with” is synonymous with “knowledge about ;” that what is 
most common and familiar is best known, especially if its 
name has long been incorporated in our working vocabularies. 
Nietszche has well said: “Wherever primitive man put up a 
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word, he believed that he had made a discovery. How utterly 
mistaken he really was! He had touched a problem, and while 
supposing that he had solved it, he had created an obstacle to its 
solution. Now, with every new knowledge we stumble over 
flint-like and petrified words, and, in so doing, break a leg 
sooner than a word.” Everyone is acquainted with prejudice, 
if not from personal experience, at least from observation of 
others, but few have given the subject sufficient thought to have 
knowledge about it. Such knowledge, however, is important, 
and should be disseminated, especially among the young, be- 
cause of its great ethical value. 

It was said that prejudice is universal and ubiquitous. 
Taken literally, this statement may be difficult to substantiate, 
but allowing ourselves a little poetic license we might go even 
so far as to speak of a cosmic prejudice in the sense in which 
philosophers prate of a cosmic consciousness; in other words, 
we might maintain that this psychic flaw runs through the 
whole warp of the universe. Indeed, we unconsciously do 
this whenever we personify nature, and speak of her likes and 
dislikes, as her abhorrence of a vacuum, her favorite ways of 
accomplishing results, her ultimate purposes with regard to 
that particular species of animal called man, etc. The late 
Mr. Davidson took Professor James to task when the latter 
spoke of “the order of Nature” as mere weather, “doing and 
undoing without end,” contending that “even the weather re- 
veals an harmonious spiritual intent, in that it contributes to 
the development of spiritual beings by supplying their bodies 
with food.” 2 

But whether nature be prejudiced or not, whether her “spirit- 
ual intent” be “conscious purpose” or “immanent teleology” 
(this the metaphysicians must settle among themselves) it is 
certain that the creators of nature, the gods of the various 
peoples, from the earliest, most primitive times down to the 
present, have had their prejudices without number. Even 
Jehovah, the god of a people relatively high in the stage of 
religious development, had strong prejudices against all who 
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were not fortunate enough to be born of His chosen tribes. 
Indeed, an unbiased god would not be worshiped or prayed 
to, for he would have no personality, no individuality, no human 
attributes, and be as abstract and colorless as law, or being, or 
the absolute, which no people have ever truly worshiped. 
Now all living things which have individuality and personality 
are limited, and biased by reason of their limitations; which 
is as true of anthropomorphic, personal gods as of men and the 
lower animals. Whatever is limited is separated and in a meas- 
ure alienated from all external to it. The skin, for example, 
forever sets off and separates that which is within from the rest 
of the external world, and the organism thus bounded reacts 
not to the whole external universe, but only to those few 
scattered bits of it which possess that which the organism needs 
for its sustenance and development, and for which it has the 
proper receptive organs. To the remaining fullness of the 
universe the little organism is dead. The world of the ameeba 
for example, while amply sufficient for its needs, is infinitely 
smaller and simpler than that of the dog; and that of the dog 
proportionately smaller and simpler than the universe of man. 
But even man, with his wonderfully developed nervous system 
and its end organs, cannot respond to all the forces of 
nature, nor know it in all its fullness. The organ for vision, 
for example, can only respond to luminiferous vibrations of 
from four hundred million millions to eight hundred million 
millions per second; the auditory organ responds only to 
air vibrations of from eight per second to forty thousand 
per second; and the skin is unable to recognize as separate 
touches, taps more than ten per second, or feel a weight of 
less than two milligrams on the forehead, and fifteen milligrams 
on the inner surface of the fingers. There is left, then, a 
whole world of vibrations and specific energies and an almost 
infinite variety of possible sensations, which are unknown to us 
because we lack the organs to receive them. Going from the 
sensory to the border line of the psychical realm, we find there 
similar limitations, such as the different preferences for colors, 
geometrical figures, sounds, tastes, touches, and odors. The 
thought we wish here to emphasize is that the minds, or, better, 
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the nervous systems of the newborn, animal as well as human, 
are not indifferent, impartial tabule ras@, but are active, crea- 
tive, and to a large extent “set” by very many more or less de- 
veloped instincts and tendencies inherited from immediate and 
remote ancestors, which determine not only what impressions 
shall be received and what rejected, but also in what manner 
they shall be received, and what reactions, mental and physical, 
they shall call forth. We recreate the universe, each in his 
own limited, imperfect way, and no two are exactly alike. 

But we must leave this wider consideration of the subject, 
interesting as it is for speculation, and limit ourselves to a 
study of prejudice in the sense in which it is more commonly 
understood, namely, as an undue prepossession in favor of, or 
against an object, being, or thought. Professor Patrick, while 
not attempting in an article on the subject to give an exact 
definition of prejudice, says, it is “an individual deviation from 
the normal beliefs of mankind, taking as the standard the uni- 
versal, the general, or the mean.” * This limits him to preju- 
dices of the intellectual type—to what may be called Noetic 
prejudices. But even within these narrow confines his state- 
ment will not hold, for it is equivalent to the now obsolete 
phrase, Vox populi vox dei, and the inference that those who 
do not subscribe to the consensus gentium are prejudiced here- 
tics. According to this, Socrates, Jesus, Galileo, Bruno, 
Luther, Darwin, and a host of other reformers and innovators 
were prejudiced, which is manifestly absurd. Prejudice does 
not consist in deviating from a popular standard of any sort, 
but, as has been said, in an undue prepossession in favor of or 
against anything, be that what it may, a man, or his doctrine, 
or the color of his hair. It will be noticed that we do not limit 
prejudice to excessive antipathy, as is generally done, but 
make it include excessive propathy or predilection as well. 
Any inordinate reaction of the higher centres to an object is 
prejudice. 

Here we must define the meaning of prepossession and de- 
termine when it becomes excessive or undue. To take the 
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latter first: we certainly cannot maintain that prepossession js 
undue when it exceeds that of the people or the average man. 
The people have never been the criterion of truth, as history, 
especially the history of the warfare of science with theology, 
abundantly shows. The criterion is rather to be found within 
the individual himself, in the effect which his prepossession pro- 
duces on his life and his general development as shown in 
his works and his daily conduct. If his prepossessions militate 
against his normal development mentally, morally, or physic- 
ally, they are excessive and abnormal; if, on the other hand, 
they are conducive to further development, to a_ better 
Aufklérung, and to the discovery of truths which later genera- 
tions will accept as such, they are productive of positive good 
and must be considered normal, regardless of the views of the 
people. Asa rule, only time, “the final judge of appeal from 
the verdicts of successive ages,’ can determine whether or not 
an individual was justly considered prejudiced by his contem- 
poraries, and not infrequently co we find one generation erect- 
ing costly monuments to the memory of those whom a previous 
generation burned at the stake or otherwise maltreated and 
dishonored. 

Bearing this criterion of excess in mind, we may now take up 
the consideration of the psychological meaning of preposses- 
sion. In his study of prejudice Professor Patrick finds that it 
is but a popular name for that which is technically known as 
apperception. Prejudice, for him, is synonymous with apper- 
ception, and his article is consistently little more than a popular 
description and explanation of the latter. Once more we must 
take issue with our author. Prejudice is not apperception, 
but rather an arrest of it; a refusal or inability to apperceive. 
Apperception is a normal process by which the mind grows step 
by step and learns the unknown by means of the already known. 
So long as the apperceptive process is allowed to function 
normally, the individual develops and is in no danger of be- 
coming prejudiced; it is only when the apperceptive process 
is arrested or interfered with that the danger arises. A little 
child sees an oblong watermelon and calls it a large pickle. 
This is apperception, but not prejudice. It would become prej- 
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udice if the child should insist on calling it a large pickle after 
it had been told that it was a watermelon; that is, if it should 
voluntarily arrest the {normal apperceptive process. “Sup- 
pose,” says Professor Patrick, “a plot of level ground in the 
suburbs of a city. A college student riding by apperceives it 
as a possible ball-ground; a young girl, as a tennis court; a 
speculator, as an addition for town lots; an undertaker, perhaps, 
as a possible site for a cemetery.” * Here, again, there is no 
prejudice. The young girl, the speculator, and undertaker 
would be prejudiced if they should refuse to grant to the college 
student that the plot was also good for a ball-ground, and the 
college student would be prejudiced if he did not admit to the 
undertaker that it was suitable for a cemetery, provided, of 
course, that the plot was suitable for all four purposes. Apper- 
ception causes each to consider the ground from a particular 
point of view; prejudice disables them from considering it from 
any other point of view, even after it has been clearly pointed 
out. The point I wish to make clear is that apperception and 
prejudice are not synonymous, that the latter does not nor- 
mally grow out of the former, but is only related to it nega- 
tively or contrarily. By prepossession, then, we mean dis- 
ordered apperception ; apperception that has been loaded, as it 
were; not pure apperception, but apperception in which there 
are unduly strong volitional and emotional ingredients. The 
unduly prepossessed individual either cannot or will not apper- 
ceive properly ; he apperceives only as suits his purpose, which 
has been determined by his will and desire. Professor James 
shows this clearly in his essay on “The Will to Believe’ ® An 
hypothesis, he tells us, which is alive to an Arab is stone dead 
to a Christian; he simply will not entertain it for a moment. 
It does not fit in with his system of beliefs and theories, and 
therefore he immediately rejects it without stopping to ex- 
amine its claims for his acceptance. That is, he willfully 
refuses to apperceive it properly in relation to his religious 
beliefs. This is true not only of the unlearned, but even of 
many who have been trained in logic and the exact methods 
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of science. A leading biologist, writes Professor James, 
once said to him, “that even if such a thing (as telepathy ) 
were true, scientists ought to band together to keep it 
suppressed and concealed. It would undo the uniformity 
of Nature, and all sorts of other things without which 
scientists cannot carry on their pursuits.”* His interest in 
science prejudiced him against anything which threatened to 
overthrow its conclusions, even though that something were 
truer than his science. He could apperceive as science only 
facts of a certain order. Even Clifford, who at great length 
proves to us in his convincing style that “it is wrong always, 
everywhere, and for every one, to believe anything upon in- 
sufficient evidence,”’ does so, as Professor James shows, in the 
interest of his anti-Christian doctrines. No evidence that a 
Christian could array would be considered sufficient by him. 
“Christianity is a dead hypothesis from the start.” In other 
words, as the race has so truly said, “There are none so blind 
as those who will not see.” 

Here we see clearly the emotional and volitional roots of 
prejudice—roots which penetrate and ramify the whole soil 
of subconsciousness, vitiating our thinking and determining 
our attitude to the various phases of our environment. Were 
we passionless, without love or hate or fear or anger or 
desire or interest, we might coldly apperceive all things prop- 
erly and be without prejudice. But Nature has not seen fit 
to evolve us thus; these emotions, desires, interests, and 
will-acts have proven necessary and valuable not only for our 
development from the lower forms of life, but for our 
continued development as human beings; for our commercial, 
industrial, political, even our scientific progress. But, what is 
normal and beneficial in a certain measure, becomes abnormal 
and injurious when that measure is deficient or excessive. 
“Error and evil are located in deficiency or excess. Even 
excess in virtue is evil, an excess of humility being abjectness; 
of courage, rashness; of prudence, cowardice; of patience, in- 
difference; of economy, parsimony; of generosity, waste; of 
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deference, obsequiousness. And so also an excess of learning 
is pedantry; of ease, idolence; of comfort, self-indulgence ; 
of zeal, fanaticism. Right and justice are found in modera- 
tion—in the golden mean, in the true balance—between over- 
doing and underdoing, going too fast and too slow.”7 Preju- 
dice is located in deficiency or excess, and it is not a product of 
apperception—this is our thesis. 

What then is apperception? Many psychologists, even 
at the present day, are unable to rid themselves of the old 
“faculty psychology” conceptions, according to which the 
soul is a mosaic composed of separate bits of “‘sciousness,” 
differing in intensity, extensity, and quality, but belong- 
ing to one or the other of several well-marked modalities 
or faculties. The sum of all these bits of “sciousness” is 
consciousness. Accordingly, we have among other faculties 
the apperceiving faculty, with its numerous apperception- 
masses, which send out their tentacles, as it were, and seize 
all those objects or bits of “sciousness” within their reach 
for which they have the proper digestive organs. In this 
way a simple and beautiful system is wrought out, but 
like other things beautiful, it does not bear close inspection. 
It disintegrates the unity of the soul and makes it a com- 
pound composed of separate, distinct parts, instead of a com- 
bined effect of countless and subtle psycho-physical processes 
which are going on all the time. An effect is immediately 
materialized by these apperceptionists and associationists, and 
placed in the soul mosaic according to its modality. Thus we 
have love, fear, anger, hate, joy, wonder, awe, admiration, etc., 
which are but effects of psycho-physical processes, materialized 
into bits of “sciousness” and placed together in what may be 
called the emotional region of the soul. So, too, with percepts, 
concepts, images, ideas, longings, desires, actions, etc. They 
conceive of the soul, we repeat, as a mosaic, and not as an ever 
flowing stream fed by many tributaries and rivulets, and col- 
ored and intrinsically affected by the nature of the soil through 
which these pass. Apperception, according to them, is a dis- 
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tinct mental process, an agent functioning in its own, definite, 
machine-like way whenever an appropriate stimulus is given. 
Holding these views, it is readily seen why prejudice is con- 
fused with apperception. A man is prejudiced because the 
apperception-masses which he has accumulated in his lifetime 
react partially and unfavorably to a given idea or situation. 
Thus the undertaker’s apperception-masses compel him to see 
in a plot of ground a suitable cemetery site; the girl’s, a tennis 
court ; the college student’s, a ball-ground; and the speculator’s 
an addition for town lots. But this, as was said in the begin- 
ning, is not prejudice; it is normal apperception. It may lead 
to an erroneous, partial view of things, but not necessarily to 
prejudice. Apperception, as we understand it, is an instinctive 
judgment of resemblance between a given object and similar 
objects previously experienced in a definite milieu. The under- 
taker sees in the plot of ground a cemetery because it is 
similar to other plots which he has known as cemeteries. For 
the college student the plot is similar to baseball grounds he 
has known, and so on for the others. The judgment is logical 
and correct within the limits of the experiences of each. But 
in prejudice, the judgment is neither correct nor logical even 
within the above limits; it is willfully warped and, as a rule, 
in spite of one’s better reason. Apperception is simply an 
economical mode of psychical adjustment to environment in 
light of past experience. The child learning that a certain 
quadruped is called “‘horse,”’ applies the same name to a similar 
quadruped, adding that it has horns in like manner. The emo, 
tions and will develop; that is to say, past feelings and voli- 
tions determine the nature of present feelings and will-acts as 
much as past ideas determine the nature of present ones. 

In prejudice, on the other hand, there are instinctive, 
tendential, habitual, associational, emotional, and volitional 
ingredients which distort and vitiate the reason, and prevent 
a proper adjustment to a situation. Not a partial, erroneous 
judgment, therefore, due to limited experience, but a willful 
perversion of judgment because of interest and passion—love, 
hate, anger, jealousy, envy—is prejudice. 

Again, in apperception resemblance is the great factor; in 
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prejudice it is difference. To see a resemblance between the 
anthropoid apes and man is normal apperception; to refuse to 
see it after it has been pointed out in detail and to magnify 
the points of difference is prejudice. Normal apperception 
leads to critical judgment and the discovery of scientific facts; 
the essence of prejudice is, as has been said, uncritical and 
biased judgment. Apperception appropriates the similar; 
prejudice rejects the different. Nay, it is the nature of preju- 
dice to see difference where it does not exist, and to refuse to 
see resemblance when it does not suit its purpose. It is its 
strong emotional-volitional character which vitiates judgment 
and impels conduct that differentiates prejudice from appercep- 
tion. 

Let us now apply this criterion of excess and deficiency due 
to passion and will to each of the different types of prejudice 
and see how it works. Being a Caucasian I might personally 
be opposed to miscegenation, but if I should hold that mis- 


cegeny is bestial and a heinous crime I would be prejudiced 


for I would be deliberately overlooking all the resemblances 
between the colored and white races and be magnifying the 
differences out of all proportion. So, too, if my hatred of the 
negro were so intense that “I could not possibly imagine 
Othello as black”” (so wrote a Southern authoress). ‘“French- 
men,” Coleridge said, “are like grains of gunpowder: each 
by itself smutty and contemptible, but mass them together and 
they are terrible indeed!’ Johnson referred to Americans as 
“a race of convicts who ought to be thankful for anything we 
allow them short of hanging.” He was “willing to love all 
mankind, except an American.” Is this faulty apperception 
or prejudice? My love for my relatives may lead me to con- 
sider them beautiful and brilliant and magnanimous; but I 
should be prejudiced if I insisted that no one else could possibly 
be as good, or if confronted with sufficient evidence of their 
guilt I should still believe them innocent. The same is true of 
matters pertaining to the self. I cannot be expected to take the 
same interest in others as in myself and mine, but if I think 
that I am the only person worthy of the name “man,” or that 
the universe was created and moves for me alone, and will 
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not recognize the rights and merits of others, I am prejudiced. 
I may prefer to mingle with people in my own social class, but 
to refuse to associate with others because they belong to a 
higher or lower level of society, or to consider them “unclean,” 
as is done in India, is to be prejudiced. “At a town called 
Buj Buj (India) a widow lost caste by falling in love with 
a man beneath her. As a loss of caste by one member of the 
family degrades the others also, her eldest son immediately 
swallowed poison and died, and his remaining brethren fled 
the country.” In justice to the Indians it should be said that 
not all Brahmins live in Asia. According to the proverbs of 
the European peoples, woman is mentally inferior to man, de- 
ceptive, cunning, vain, conceited, quarrelsome, mischievous, 
dishonest, untruthful, garrulous, fickle, etc. The proverbs 
show prejudice in that they are all stated as universal proposi- 
tions. My ideas of beauty and a Chinaman’s do not coincide. 
He speaks with contempt of our white teeth, which remind 
him of a dog’s, and our rosy color is like that of a potato 
flower. But I should be prejudiced if I said he had no con- 
ception of beauty. A cowboy or miner who condemns a man 
because of his starched collar is as prejudiced as he who looks 
with contempt upon them because of their flannel shirts and 
coarse boots. I may be a devout Christian and believe Chris- 
tianity to be the highest and truest development of religion, 
but to maintain that all other religions are superstitious or 
works of the devil is to be prejudiced. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the City Council of Halle in 
Wurtenberg gave some privileges to a Jewish physician on 
account of his admirable experience and skill, “the clergy of 
the city joined in a protest, declaring that ‘it were better to 
die with Christ than to be cured by a Jew doctor aided by the 
devil.’”’ Personally, I may be opposed to divorce, but I must 
be prejudiced to maintain that divorces are immoral, or that 
marriage under civil law only is concubinage, as the Arch- 
bishop of Valencia has just said. Such prejudices easily lead 
to riots. 

The case of Ingres, a classicist artist of the first half of the 
nineteenth century who excluded Shakespeare and Goethe from 
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the gathering of great men around the Father of Poetry be- 
cause he suspected them of Romanticism, is paralleled in 
literature by the intense prejudice of Carlyle against Scott be- 
cause of his florid and descriptive style. 

I may be a Hegelian, but I should be prejudiced did I refuse 
to see the truth in Humanism or the other systems of phil- 
osophy. One of the best cases of scholastic prejudice is that 
of Agassiz, who to his dying day fought with all the strength 
of his learning the theory of evolution. A Westerner re- 
cently declined a nomination to an office because he could not, 
as he said, be a politician and a Christian at the same time, 
and he preferred to be the latter. He was prejudiced against 
politicians, and implied that no politician can be a Christian, 
which is manifestly false. A Southerner should be proud of 
the glorious history of his people, but if he dubs all Northerners 
“carpetbaggers,” can see nothing good in them, and hates the 
very word “North,” he is prejudiced. I may be a Democrat, 
but if my partisan spirit prevents me from listening to the argu- 
ments of a Republican, I am prejudiced. The small merchant 
or laborer who can see nothing but unmitigated evil in trusts 
is prejudiced, as are trusts when they fail to recognize the just 
claims of the former. I may respect the ancients, but if I hold 
that the modern world is in every respect inferior to the ancient 
I am as prejudiced as he who holds that there is nothing good 
in the ancients. Finally, he who would refuse his daughter 
in marriage to a tailor or a shoemaker because of his trade 
is prejudiced. Such a one should remember that, to mention 
only two, Jacob Boehme, the German Plato, was a shoemaker, 
and President Andrew Johnson a tailor. 

To conclude, our study shows that apperception is a process 
of interpreting present experiences in the light of past ones, 
and that within the limits of one’s experience it is true and 
logical. It shows also, in an indirect way, that truth is ever 
growing and developing, that it is dynamic and a matter of 
individual psycho-physics, 7. ¢., human. It may be only a 
partial truth, or true only for me, that I cannot help being but 
a fallible mortal. It satisfies my needs, and therefore I shall 
hold to it until I find something better. But I am not blind to 
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the fact that others may, because of their different minds and 
bodies, apperceive and react to the world in ways totally differ- 
ent from mine. Indeed, I believe that each one lives in a 
world of his own, in which there are truths not to be found in 
any other. I recognize with the poet that: 


“There are nine and sixty ways 
Of composing tribal lays 
And every single one of them is right.” 


and I try to follow Tennyson’s counsel, to “take for God’s 
truth that which harmonizes with all the best you know and 
helps and strengthens you in nobility of life.” 

Furthermore, I realize with Bacon that “the human intellect 
is not of the nature of a dry light, but receives a tincture from 
the will and affections ; which generates accordingly knowledge 
ad quot vult (according to its own wishes), for what a man 
would rather was true, that he more readily believes. And so 
it rejects what is difficult, being impatient of inquiry; what 
is sober, for it straightens hope; the deeper things of nature, 
for it is superstitious; the light of experience, for it is arro- 
gant and proud, and fears lest the mind should seem to be 
employed on vile and floating subjects; paradoxes, because it 
dreads the opinion of the vulgar; finally, in innumerable ways, 
and those sometimes imperceptible, the affection tinges and 
affects the intellect.’ ® 

It is, indeed, natural to be prejudiced, and requires the 
highest mental and moral development to overcome the ten- 
dency, for it necessitates an elimination of the personal equation 
in matters frequently of the greatest importance and interest 
to us. But no one will deny that we should strive at least to 
attain this development. It is characteristic of those who are 
prejudiced the most that they not only lack high mental and 
moral development, but have little desire to attain it. They 
are self-complacent in their error and ignorance. For them, 
truth is something noumenal, absolute, static, which they and 
those like them alone possess; all others walk in darkness and 
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sin. There can be nothing true for one age or individual or 
condition, and false for others. Truth is eternal, perfect, 
divine. It is an entity, as the soul was once thought to be; 
not a condition growing out of an individual’s relationship to 
his social and physical environment. It is to be found not 
within the individual, but in the far-distant realms of space 
with the aid of an abstracting telescope which excludes from 
view everything else in the universe except that which it is 
seeking and is interested in. 

Apperception is constantly correcting its errors, accomo- 
dating itself to new conditions, appropriating new facts, and 
so developing. Prejudice is perfect a priori, has no errors 
to correct, and therefore compels or attempts to compel new 
conditions and new facts to accommodate themselves to it. 
Apperception waits upon time and makes trial; prejudice an- 
nihilates time and denies trial. Apperception broadens and 
liberates; prejudice arrests, narrows, and enslaves. The dif- 
ference between the two, in a word, is the difference between 
the true and the false, the good and the evil, the beautiful and 
the ugly. 

Nothing has thus far been said of the age at which preju- 
dice first shows itself, nor of the sexual differences with regard 
to it, for the reason that there is no data on these points. Of 
a somewhat similar feeling, jealously, it is known that it ap- 
pears very early in the life of the child; some having seen 
manifestations of it in the third month, and many in the 
twelfth and fifteenth months. Perhaps organic prejudice, 
which the lower animals share with man, appears equally as 
early, but it is impossible that psychical prejudice should 
appear before the child has become self-conscious and capable 
of perceiving differences as well as resemblances, nor can it 
have obtained a high degree of development before ado- 
lescence. Prejudice requires for its existence a rather full 
development of the will and the emotions and not an incon- 
siderable development of the intellect. It is a psychical weed 
which crops out after the flowers have begun to blossom. In 
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our artificial and somewhat abnormal state of society, how- 
ever, its seeds are planted very early by adults, as when wealthy 
parents refuse to allow their children to play with those of 
their poorer neighbors or with children of foreign birth or 
parentage. Becky and Irene were three-year-old playmates, 
constantly together. When Irene attended Sunday school for 
the first time, she heard the story of the Crucifixion of Christ 
and the part the Jews played in that tragedy. That afternoon, 
Becky went over as usual to play with her. “I shan’t play 
with you any more,” was Irene’s angry greeting. “Why?” 
asked Becky, much astonished and hurt. “Because you killed 
my Christ.” “J didn’t kill him,” protested Becky, frightened 
by the terrible charge. “Well, your mamma killed him.” “No, 
my mamma didn’t kill him, and I didn’t kill him.” “Well, I 
don’t care, your boarder killed him,” and with that she turned 
on her heels, leaving Becky to solve for herself as best she 
could the moral problem, why she should be held accountable 
for her mother’s boarder’s crime. 

The aim of education, we say, is to develop broad and 
healthy-minded citizens, but how can this be done when parents 
and teachers poison the minds of the little ones as soon as 
they can understand and think? Child study is laying bare 
the developing soul of the child; the science of pedagogy is 
evolving new methods and offering new subjects of study, but 
it should never be forgotten that education is more than mere 
instruction; it is character-building, and to do this effectively 
we need an ethics for parents and teachers, a new decalogue 
perhaps, to be placed on every teacher’s desk and over every 
child’s crib. Here a pessimist might object that education, 
instead of being a remedy for prejudice, is the cause of it, point- 
ing out that the higher animals, the child, and the savage have 
but few prejudices, while a civilized adult is capable of having 
every one of the prejudices just enumerated. There is a 
semblance of truth in this contention. But education is not 
the cause of prejudice, the latter is rather a by-product of the 
former. In the process of development an organism becomes 
increasingly more complex and differentiated, permitting in 
the highest stages of an almost infinite variety of combinations 
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of elements. This gives rise to a greater possibility of dis- 
harmonious relationship between the various elements, which 
in the last analysis is the cause of prejudice. Our voluntaristic 
psychology teaches us that consciousness is motor; that is, 
every state of consciousness is dynamic, and while we may not 
hope ever to be able to determine the value of each in some 
such terms as volts, ohms, and amperes of will and feeling, we 
know that they have them. Now it frequently happens that an 
idea or other state of consciousness has, because of frequent 
repetition, association, vividness, recency, or other circum- 
stance, acquired more than its normal share of dynamic energy. 
Mental activity becomes polarized, as it were, around one or 
several ideas instead of being properly proportioned among 
all. In extreme cases—religious fanatics, ascetics, and mystics, 
for example—there is only one pole, and this condition is 
technically known as mono-ideaism. Here lies the secret of 
the almost superhuman power wielded by fanatics and ascetics. 
They put all their concentrated energies behind one idea, 
whereas the well-rounded, liberal man has his energies dis- 
sipated among his very many ideas and is unable to generate 
sufficient enthusiasm for any one to make it prevail over the 
others. Arranging individuals according to a scale of ideas, 
we would have mono-, bi-, tri-ideaist, etc., until, passing by 
imperceptible gradations from the abnormal to the normal, we 
should reach the extremely prejudiced, the moderately preju- 
diced, and finally the broad-minded, liberal, and critical, each 
of whose states of consciousness has its proper emotional- 
volitional value. These are the highest products of a sane, 
broad, and liberal education. We have then this condition: 
mere richness of contents of consciousness gives rise to a 
greater possibility for prejudices to lurk in the mind—the un- 
cultured adult living in a civilized community has more and 
stronger prejudices than a savage—but richness combined with 
harmony precludes such a possibility. The harmonious sub- 
ordination of the parts to the whole forming a well organized 
hierarchy, what the Greeks called “sophrosune,” is the ideal 
mental condition and the necessary foundation for true moral- 
ity. To be temperate and plastic, to develop and be able to 
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readily adapt one’s self to new ideas and conditions, is to be all 
that the prejudiced individual, with his narrowness and one- 
sidedness, his mental crystallization, bigotry, fanaticism, and 
intolerance, is not. And what determines whether a man shall 
be the one or the other are heredity, home influences, educa- 


tion, and environment. 
JostaH Morse. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
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EverypAy Ertuics. Ella Lyman Cabot. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1906. Pp. xiii, 439. 


“My aim in this book,” says Mrs. Cabot, “is to take up the 
living issues already present to girls and boys of thirteen to 
eighteen, and to work out thoroughly the problems which they 
themselves have begun to feel and discuss, but which they rarely 
carry far. I wish to connect these questions with aspects of 
their lives other than those of school. . . . I think the teacher 
of ethics has not been successful, unless the outlook of the 
students has markedly widened so that their interest in local 
and national politics, and their study of history and literature 
shine with light reflected from the class discussions.” 

The author’s purpose of presenting in “Everyday Ethics” a 
systematic discussion of ethical principles and of moral prob- 
lems which shall be adapted to the minds of youths and maidens 
in secondary schools has been singularly well realized. Ethical 
principles in their application to daily activities, and the various 
aspects of the moral question, are treated simply and lucidly, 
yet with a striking freedom from that superficiality so often 
manifest in books of this grade. Superficiality is avoided by 
the consideration of concrete instances rather than abstract rules, 
or better, by discussion of concrete applications instead of vague 
generalizations. Indeed, the distinctive feature of this book is 
the admirable treatment of specific instances selected, because 
they convey exactly the desired impression and further involve 
practical expression of those profound principles, the study of 
which is the field of the mature student of ethics. Familiar 
events and situations rather than hypothetical and purely imagi- 
nary instances are adduced throughout. This lends the entire 
argument a spontaneous charm, which serves not merely to hold 
the attention, but impresses also the intended lesson. The pages 
are warm with “human interest,” teeming as they do with such 
well-known personages as Dewey and Socrates, Croker and 
Dante, Pat the office boy, and a multitude of his thoughtless 
brothers and careless sisters. Literature and art no less than 
history, especially current history, are freely drawn upon for 
illustrations which have an intrinsic as well as pedagogical value. 
The wealth of homely illustration not infrequently presents the 
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picturesque, but never the bizarre, for the picturesque is never 
attained at the expense of the probable and the appropriate. For 
this reason, if for no other, “Everyday Ethics” is an unusually 
wholesome book for those whose minds are in the formative 


stage. 

These concrete studies in abstract principles surely have a 
mission. Theoretical ethics is by no means open to the secondary 
student—therein he could but flounder. Yet ethical theory com- 
prises the discussion of questions which have the utmost import 
for those whose reflective powers are just awakening. This 
book reveals a theory of ethics at work, ethical rules in opera- 
tion. Evidence of this is had from the chapter headings, e. ¢.: 
“Truth speaking as a fine art ;” “Openmindedness and prejudice ;” 
“Choice of interest ;” “Use of time.” 

Notable also is the frequent use of apt simile, e. g.: “We may 
think of virtue as self-government, of sin as civil war, and of 
the non-moral life as anarchy,” and again, “Courage is always 
the leap of reason vaulting over fear, because fear bars the 
way.” <A work thus replete with pointed and suggestive illus- 
trations and concrete examples of the incidence of moral prin- 
ciples, though designed for beginners, will be read with interest 
by the advanced student who may well refer to it when in search 
of a pertinent illustration. 

The author’s central ethical doctrine, she informs us, “is that 
he who has found the vocation for which he is fitted has found 
his duty, and that without some inkling of a chosen work, duty 
is meaningless. Out of loyalty to our chosen work springs all 
moral life, for an enduring interest is a master who leads us 
to a joyous self-expression, and for that very reason to self- 
sacrifice, self-forgetfulness and self-surrender.” Ethics is con- 
cisely defined as “the study of right choosing and well doing; 

. . of what to do and how to do it.” Our aim is “to be 
efficient,” but in process we “develop what people call virtues 

. it is through activity and efficiency that goodness is reached, 
not through avoidance of actions that might possibly be dangerous 
or disturbing.” 

“The study of ethics clears up our confused thought on ques- 
tions of conduct in three ways: It helps us to see what facts 
are really relevant; it helps us to clear away self-deceit; and it 
helps us to put in order our reasons, pro and con....” The 
moral life is found to consist in “the life of purpose.” ‘To have 
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a plan... is then the distinguishing mark of the moral realm 
and also the most characteristic trait of humanity.” The realiza- 
tion of the plan or ideal is found to be closely related to the 
exercise of those powers which are peculiar to man. “There are 
pursuits characteristic of man as man. . . . Each takes thought, 
each takes imagination, each requires memory, self-control, and 
sacrifice.” 

These brief citations will serve to indicate the author’s base 
of attack upon the ethical question. The familiar aspects of 
the conscious life, particularly with respect to concrete activities, 
are considered in their ethical signifiance and relations. Through- 
out, the spirit of the work is wholesome, the discussions help- 
fully suggestive. Particularly noteworthy is the avowed and 
fulfilled purpose of avoiding “sentimentalism” and the usual 
“sugar-coated moral stories.” This intention has guided the 
choice of method and the selection of subject-matter. 

The chapter on “The darkness of sin,” with sub-divisions on 
cruelty, selfishness, cowardice, willfulness, and dishonesty, is 
typical of the practical nature of the book. These traits are 
not the subject of abtruse comment; they are embodied and 
expressed in trivial incidents, which, though trivial, nevertheless 
involve a general attitude of mind and underlying principles of 
action. Such chapter headings as Sympathy, Imagination, Mem- 
ory, and Courage will further indicate the author’s endeavor to 
maintain a close connection between the familiar aspects of 
mental life and the ethical significance of their exercise. In this 
connection, the chapter on “The choice of interests” should not 
be passed in silence. A man is said to be “essentially his inter- 
ests.” “The choice of interests is . . . as wide as the number 
of those who choose them, but all interests should be served 
with the spirit of devotion which will not tolerate blindness, 
thoughtlessness, or irresolution. . . . The choice should be made 
clearly, prayerfully, not by drifting into the work because it is 
near at hand.” 

There is perhaps no better or more characteristic chapter than 
that on “Truth,” which emphasizes “the self-destroying nature of 
falsehood.” The several sections take up with illuminating 
clearness and careful precision: careless or imaginative misstate- 
ments, lies of thoughtlessness, lies of shyness or embarrassment, 
lies of cowardice, and lies of kindliness and courtesy. Concrete 
instances are presented indicating the respective services of love 
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and of skill or tact, the relations of flattery and friendly criticism, 
the reception of misguided kindness and the treatment of im- 
pertinent questions. The perplexing theoretical problem of the 
“necessary lie” is here adroitly solved by suggestion of practical 
methods of avoidance. 

Prejudice which “starves experience,” and is defined as a 
misguided loyalty is discussed under the divisions, religious, 
political, and social, in such wise as to convict prejudice of its 
own partial and faulty attitude. Definite ways of achieving open- 
mindedness, e. g., “Cultivation of sympathy,” and “Search for 
truth,” are helpfully discussed. 

‘The uses of self-government, which is “the touchstone of the 
moral life,” and the value of obedience are finely exemplified in 
allusions to the George Junior Republic—another instance of the 
timely interest of many of the examples. A final chapter upon 
“The use of time” defines time as “the raw material of all life. 
. . . It is not until our time is moulded and held together by a 
warm interest that it begins to be of value to us, and we get 
more out of time in proportion to the intensity, the width, and 
the loyalty of our interest.” 

Valuable as “Everyday Ethics” will prove to the youthful 
student, it will have also a peculiar value to the teacher, since 
it contains so many suggestions relative to the conducting of 
classes in ethics and so much auxiliary material. These are 
embodied in the appended “Teacher’s Key,” which contains a 
brief but instructive discussion of “Methods of Teaching,” and 
much material aid for applying methods comprised in an 
elaborate series of “Questions for the class,” “Notes,” and “Ad- 
ditional illustrations.” Mrs. Cabot urges the worth of the 
method of maieutic: “Essential to my plan is the method of 
teaching by questions which are answered by the pupils before 
a subject is discussed in class.” As a basis for the application 
of this method there are presented groups of questions bearing 
upon the content of each chapter. These questions, the author 
assures us, have been carefully tested in actual work. Moreover, 
“Many of my questions are widereaching .. . first, because I 
want to enforce the truth that the principles of ethics are 
universal, and second, because directly personal applications are 
better brought up through class discussion than by written an- 
swers....” “The questions cling to the students like winged 
seeds during the days in which they are pondering them” and 
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“will lead them into new experience....” “I am quite aware 
that what I have called lessons in ethics might rather be called 
lessons in thinking. The study of ethics is essentially the effort 
to think out problems of conduct... . ” 

The aim of the series of questions, briefly stated, is: 

“1, To cover without repetition the main issues of the com- 
ing topic of discussion. 

“2. To bear on real experience. 

“3. To call out interests already possessed by the pupil, but 
not fully thought out. . 

‘5. To develop the power of reasoning and to awaken imagina- 
tion and sympathy. 

“6. To bring out systematically the principles of ethics.” 

A. R. GIFForp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


GuT UND BoEse: Wesen und Werden der Sittlichkeit. Von Emil 
Fuchs. Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1906. Pp. 308. 


This work forms one of a series of volumes on “Lebensfragen”’ 
which is being issued in Germany under the general editorship of 
Professor Heinrich Weinel of Jena. Two of these volumes have 
already been translated into English. One of them, “Paul, the 
Man and His Work,” by the editor, is an admirable exposition of 
the character of Paul as exhibited in his writings and an equally 
luminous survey of the early developments of the Christian church 
and of ecclesiastical dogma. The other volume which has found 
an English translator is Professor Otto’s really valuable contribu- 
tion to the controversy between naturalism and religion. In this 
volume “Naturalism and Religion,” published by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, Professor Otto shows a marvelous acquaintance with 
all the biological theories which have sprung up since the time of 
Darwin. He points out what a vast amount of what is often re- 
garded as scientific fact is still only in the stage of theory, and he 
endeavors to prove that, even if the most thoroughgoing natur- 
alistic premises are admitted, ample room is still left for a reli- 
gious conception and interpretation of the world. It is a book to 
be read by all who want an answer to the hasty and immature gen- 
eralizations of Professor Haeckel. 

The object of Professor Weinel’s series as a whole is to help all 
those who are no longer satisfied with the old traditional outlook 
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upon the world and man. It is an attempt to introduce as much in- 
tellectual clearness as the state of knowledge will allow into every 
department of nature and life; and to give a deeper content and 
meaning to life itself. An object such as this inevitably brings 
into the foreground all the ultimate and perplexing problems of 
morality and religion, and these problems in turn cannot be studied 
apart from what modern science has to tell us of nature and of 
man. The spirit in which Professor Weinel’s series is written is a 
spirit of complete scientific freedom combined with a temper of 
reverence. The results of religious, moral and sociological in- 
vestigations are less generally known than the corresponding re- 
sults of inorganic and biological research. Professor Weinel’s 
aim is to make these results known in wider circles so that the 
great personalities of the past and the great movements in human 
thought and history may contribute to illuminate the perplexities 
of to-day. But these perplexities cannot be solved by light alone. 
We need courage, will, faith, confidence as well. An outlook upon 
things, to have any real value for humanity, must have inspira- 
tion in it. Professor Weinel realizes this and in his series of 
“Lebensfragen” his object is not merely to illuminate but also to 
inspire. It is a big program and he deserves our good wishes in 
his efforts to fulfill it. 

The new volume of “Lebensfragen” by Emil Fuchs on “Good 
and Evil” is worthy of the series to which it belongs. The object 
which Herr Fuchs sets before himself is to exhibit the nature and 
development of morality in as simple and attractive a manner as is 
compatible with the nature of the subject. He opens up his point 
of view with an exposition and discussion of the standards of 
morality, showing how manifold they are and how they may be 
grouped and classified. He then proceeds to examine and discuss 
the sources from which the moral standards are derived and to 
point out the ultimate causes of the moral life. In this con- 
nection he refers to the impress which moral conceptions have from 
time to time received from great creative personalities—the 
prophets, as he calls them, of the moral world. The Christian 
type of morality is also considered in its relation to the origin of 
moral standards. The introduction of this topic naturally leads 
up to a discussion of the relations between morality and religion. 
In the course of this examination the points in common between 
religion and morality are first pointed out and dwelt upon. The 
separation of religion from morality is next referred to, and then 
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the reaction in the separation of morality from religion. A crit- 
icism of these problems is followed by an inquiry into the character 
of the new outlook upon the world which scientific thought has at- 
tempted to construct, and the effect of this new outlook in divorc- 
ing many minds from the religious ideals of the past. The first 
part of Herr Fuchs’s book closes with a chapter on the religious 
aspect of the moral conception of the world. 

The second part of “Good and Evil” is concerned with the 
formation of the moral life in the individual. This is divided into 
two sections, the first of which deals with the growth of the moral 
life and the conditions external and internal which nourish or re- 
tard it; the second deals with the moral life as an achievement of 
the individual. Herr Fuchs’s ethical ideal is individualistic. He 
does not consider that it is the supreme object of morality to 
make the individual a useful member of society—a mere instru- 
ment of a larger and more imposing whole. He looks upon the 
individual as the supreme end and thinks that morality attains its 
highest end when it succeeds in creating great types of moral per- 
sonality. Morality is first of all concerned with the production of 
higher types of manhood. It is from individuals, not from masses, 
that all forms of progress have sprung. Perhaps the author ex- 
presses his belief in ethical individualism is too one-sided a way. 
But his book is full of fine thought expressed with admirable insight 
and in excellent forms. It is a book to be read. 

W. D. Morrison. 

LONDON. 


A Suort History oF Free THoucut. By John M. Robertson; 
second edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged in two volumes. 
London: Watts & Co. Pp. xvi, 480; xiii, 455. 


Though still called a “Short History,” the new edition of Mr. 
Robertson’s work is more than twice the length of the first one. 
It has been expanded throughout, and especially in the chapters on 
the Renaissance and Reformation and on English free thought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Still, it may be called 
“short” in comparison with the work that its author might have 
written upon the subject. For a history of free thought, as he 
conceives it, is in fact a history of philosophy and something more; 
since it must include an account of the popular and literary move- 
ments that contribute greatly to the enlightenment of the human 
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mind, but are not usually included in a history of philosophy. 
There are advantages in this plan: on the one hand we find inter- 
esting discussions of the attitude of A¢schylus, Boccaccio, Shakes- 
peare, and learn how thought is diffused; on the other hand we 
read some account of the Petrobrussians and the Lollards, and are 
thus brought nearer to that obscure region of unanalyzed expe- 
rience, the life of men in their daily occupations, which is a sort of 
marginal consciousness to literature and philosophy, out of which 
they arise, and which contains the materials that they convert into 
distinct images. The more clearly men perceive the processes 
by which their ends are attained, the less likely are they to 
attribute success to an unseen power. The greater regularity 
of town-work and finance (for example), their less depend- 
ence upon the weather in comparison with agriculture, pro- 
duces a habit of mind tending to exclude belief in the miraculous 
and supernatural. That the sources of thought lie deeper than 
literature may be seen in this, that behind every conspicuous 
man others stand in shadow, and behind them numberless others 
whom only contemporaries ever know at all. Nevertheless, it 
is true that the results of thought are focused under a few great 
names ; and when every one that can be remembered is mentioned 
in a history there is this drawback, that to the great names com- 
paratively little space can be assigned, especially in modern times. 
No doubt the isolation in which same names appear in an ordi- 
nary history of philosophy produces a certain illusion of eminence; 
and Mr. Robertson may think that, in a work like his, a knowledge 
of the ordinary history should be presupposed. Still it may be 
doubted whether he has conveyed to the average reader an ade- 
quate impression of the influence, direct and indirect, of (for ex- 
ample) Descartes or Hume. There is no analysis of the many 
directions in which they affected speculation, and nothing of the 
kind could be given without a clearer statement of their doctrines. 
Perhaps, for the sake of those who may not be acquainted with 
Mr. Robertson’s first edition, I ought to say that his work is of the 
most comprehensive character, beginning with the anthropology of 
free-thinking, describing its progress in India, Egypt, China, 
Mexico and Israel, then passing to the Greeks, and tracing the 
development of heresy and schism down to Haeckel and Tolstoi. 
The huge mass of material is lucidly arranged and bears witness to 
immense and indefatigable industry. 
As history approaches recent times and the men and books that 
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count for something grow more numerous, it becomes impossible 
within any reasonable compass to do much more than mention them 
and what they signify. Hence a good many pages in the second 
volume are little more than an index to the literature passed in re- 
view. But even then the work is useful in suggesting further re- 
search, and I have found it very instructive. Perhaps the author 
could not bear to fail in commemorating any one who contributed 
but a little to the liberty and enlightenment that we enjoy so 
cheaply: to forget any of the men who tried to speak as they 
thought amidst social calumny and political danger, often in hiding, 
often in prison, often tortured, drowned, hung, burned, horribly 
mutilated and destroyed. That is necessarily the other side of this 
book: the history of free-thought is the history of persecution. 
We forget these things too readily; for they happened not long 


ago. 
Mr. Robertson has a scientific conception of history based on 
biology and sociology. “Free-thought is a conscious reaction 


against some phase or phases of conventional or traditional doc- 
trine in religion” (I, 9). It may be considered as a variation, 
whose survival or failure depends upon the environment (I, 35) ; 
and the most important circumstances in the environment are 
the economic and political. The causes of variation he nowhere 
discusses at length, but in several places he indicates some of 
them: for example, “extreme ill-fortune tends to detach men 
from the cults that have failed to bring them succor;” and 
“foreign influences would chronically tend to promote doubt, 
especially where the foreigner was not a mere successful votary ex- 
alting his own God, but a sympathetic thinker questioning all the 
Godisms alike” (I, 115). As to the conditions of survival, any 
new movement to maintain itself must acquire some organization, 
and this requires economic sustenance ; and, as this must be obtained 
from believers, there is a constant motive to compromise with pop- 
ular ignorance (I, 59). Then, if a new movement becomes estab- 
lished with a regularly endowed priesthood, it has an enormous 
economic motive to resist all further movements that threaten the 
doctrines upon which its livelihood and power depend. Accord- 
ingly, it will try to persecute all heretics, and its success in this en- 
terprise will depend upon enlisting the power or the greed of 
political potentates. 

In Mr. Robertson’s opinion the power of purely religious motives 
is much overrated. It was not religion that enabled the Saracens 
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to conquer their foes, but the prospects of booty, racial kinships 
and a warlike spirit (I, 257). The success of the Reformation was 
similarly determined. It prevailed wherever it gratified the greed 
of nobles and rulers who plundered the church: elsewhere it failed, 
He supports himself on the shoulder of Bishop Stubbs: “No truth 
is more certain than this, that the real motives of religious action 
do not work on men in masses; and that the enthusiasm which 
creates Crusades, Inquisitors, Hussites, Puritans, is not the result 
of conviction, but of passion provoked by oppression or resistance, 
maintained by self-will, or stimulated by the mere desire of victory” 
(1, 450). Such, with the desire of gain, were the causes of the suc- 
cess of the Reformation, not doctrinal enlightenment, least of all 
Teutonic “race.” , 

That, when men in some religious cause act in masses, it is not 
religious motives that animate the“Wwhole mass, is certainly true; 
but it seems to me vain to press an argument which leads to the 
conclusion that religious motives have had no great power in the 
world. That “race” explains nothing in history, Mr. Robertson 
never misses an opportunity of urging; and I admit that those who 
rely much upon the influence of race often mean by it no more than 
an abstraction from the facts they pretend to explain. Still, as 
there are approximately constant anatomical differences in the 
peripheries of men of separated races, I do not see why there may 
not be differences in their central nervous systems, which, i 
similar circumstances, would determine different reactions. There 
is nothing in this contrary to free-thought; but we want more de- 
tailed knowledge. 

On the whole this is an excellent book, and yet it has one char- 
acteristic—for the author perhaps, an unavoidable one—that may 
limit its usefulness. It is written with a purpose additional to 
the scientific recording and explaining of the facts, namely, to 
spread free-thought as above defined. In reading other histories 
that similarly have a secondary purposive character, especially 
when out of sympathy with the authors, I never feel satisfied that 
the secondary purpose has not been too strong for historical impar- 
tiality. In Mr. Robertson’s work there seems to me to be no un- 
fairness; but, then, I am generally in sympathy with him, and I 
cannot help fearing that those who are otherwise minded and per- 
haps in strong antipathy, may derive a different impression. How- 
ever, this cannot be helped: Mr. Robertson’s conviction is that no 
improvement can be made in the lot of mankind except upon what 
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he regards as a purely rational foundation, and to the clearing 
away of all rubbish he has devoted his life. 


CARVETH Reap. 
LONDON. 


TuHeE PowiticAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. By E. 
Barker. London: Methuen & Co., 1906. Pp. xxii, 559. 


Mr. Barker’s book is not only a particularly competent, but in 
every respect a masterly presentation of its subject. The student 
could not well desire a more comprehensive or a more penetrat- 
ing review of Greek political thought. Mr. Barker would not 
himself lay claim to any particular novelty or distinction of 
view; on the other hand his treatise may be regarded as a| 
systematization (though it is much more) of the best results | 
reached by modern thought and scholarship. Mr. Barker is, in- 
deed, singularly equipped for such an undertaking. He is equally 
competent and instructed on the philosophical as on the historical 
side of his subject. The result is that he has given us a work 
which is not only eminently solid and thorough, but admirable 
alike in substance and in perspective. He has, in fact, succeeded 
to quite an unusual degree in carrying out the somewhat full pro- 
gram he sets before himself. “While attempting to refer Aristo- 
telian conceptions to their sources in past speculation, and to their 
basis in contemporary Greek politics, I have also attempted to dis- 
cuss the value of these conceptions to-day, and the extent to which 
they can be applied to modern politics.” 

The only general criticism of the book as a whole which I feel; 
disposed to offer is that it tends to be voluminous both in form | 
and in matter—resulting in an undue amount of iteration, and} 
also in a certain amount of uncertainty, or at any rate oscillation 
of view. Mr. Barker, indeed, seems to show a laudable anxiety 
to preserve a balanced judgment rather than to fix impressions; 
but it is a method which has the defect of its quality. The aver- 
age student (for whom Mr. Barker is presumably writing) may 
fail at times to see the wood for the trees. The argument is not 
only of the nature of a see-saw, but is apt at times to remain 
there. Mr. Barker’s method, in fact, seems to more than repro- 
duce the fluidity and indeterminateness of the subject-matter 
itself. It is only right to add that this excess or redundancy of 
statement applies mainly to minor and incidental discussions ; 
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but it is apt to blunt the edge of the larger and more central con- 
ceptions which are generally stated with admirable clearness and 
orce. An occasional summary might perhaps have helped Mr. 

arker to leave a more clearly cut impression. There are certain 
hings that might have been said once for all; there are too many 
riews left for the reader to put together—too many for him to 
orrect and to modify. As a matter of fact, Mr. Barker is at his 
best when he is generalizing. Nothing, for instance, could be 
better for its purpose than the introduction; and it would be easy 
to cite equally fine specimens of the best kind of generalization. 
Nothing again could be better than the firmness and precision 
with which Mr. Barker handles philosophical conceptions. The 
student who desires not only an apparatus criticus but directions 
toward a constructive theory of “politics,” will find a great 
quantity as well as a fine quality of material in Mr. Barker’s book 
for his purpose. It is, as suggested, somewhat of the nature of 
a quarry, which the student will have to work for himself; but it 
is perhaps after all none the worse for that. 

In a book which covers so much ground it is a little difficult 
to select points for criticism or comment. Mr. Barker “begins 
from the beginning,” making the best use he can of the somewhat 
scanty and uncertain material at his disposal. He is inclined 
throughout to lay some stress on the influence of anthropology 
jupon political thought in Greece, and on the extent to which 
previous opinion had furnished a “prelude and preparation” for 
some of the distinctive features of the “Republic.” The treat- 
ment of the Sophists is perhaps more ambitious than precise. 
Like Plato himself, Mr. Barker is tempted to elevate what may 
well have been only an obiter dictum of Protagoras to the dignity 

f a philosophical tenet. But, according to Mr. Barker, “ ‘Man 
s the measure of all things’ was not meant to deny the possi- 
ility of knowledge, or to make it the play of man’s subjectivity; 
it was intended, on the contrary, to widen the province of knowl- 
edge, and to show that it was not dry bones, but full of human 
life, and instinct with human reason.” And again, as applied 
to the State—“ ‘measured’ by man, it is found wanting. It does 
not satisfy his instinct for free expression and fulfilment... . 
The moral content of tradition and custom and institutions was 
opposed to the ideal code of morality suggested by the funda- 
mental principle of human life.” 

Surely this is rather a modern development of what was after 
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all the main position of the Sophists for the purposes of Mr. 
Barker’s history—to correct no doubt the one-sidedness of the 
view which took the State and its laws on trust; but to correct 
it by a general tendency to make the individual his own standard, 
and to refer all authority to convention. The Sophists doubtless 
fostered the spirit of self-assertion; but they were for the most 
part too conventional to raise it into a principle. In his account 
of Socrates, Mr. Barker perhaps fails to show that his “utili- 
tarianism” was really another side of his “‘intellectualism,” that is, 
of his tendency to make a rational purpose the criterion of good 
and evil; and has rather missed the significance of what is not 
very aptly described as “the whispers of a still, small voice 
(rd dauémov) to inspire his work.” Does it not rather point 
to a hiatus in the Socratic theory of action? Socrates found 
himself taking, or rather refraining from, action when he could 
give no reason for so doing; and upon his view of action this 
phenomenon presented itself as something mysterious. 

Mr. Barker’s treatment of Plato is particularly careful and 
discerning. “Aristotle wrote the ‘Politics,” but Plato is the gréat | 
political thinker of Greece ;” a hard saying, perhaps, in view of Mr. 
Barker’s criticism of the “Republic,” but it is one, nevertheless, 
which he succeeds in making good. But does not Mr. Barker 
lay more stress on the letter than on the spirit when he 
emphasizes the “separatism” in Plato’s conception of the; 
soul, and (by consequence) of the State? Plato specially ¥ 
guards himself against his “trichotomy” of the soul being} 
taken for the whole truth. Regarded absolutely, the three 
“powers” of the soul have their specific functions, which cannot | 
be confounded, but they can and do codperate to form a unity— |} 
a unity which may be described as a certain rightness of re- 
lations ; a unity, therefore, not of subjugation but of reconciliation. 
The suggestion that a “rigid separation” combined with a “rigid 
unification” is (or tends to be) the Platonic conception of ethics 
is one against which Plato himself may be cited as a witness in 
chief. 

Mr. Barker’s treatment of Plato’s communism in general is just 
and pertinent. But is it not rather less than a half truth to 
suggest that modern socialism “demands an equal division of 
material goods for the sake of an equal division of material happi- 
ness?” Great as is the difference between the Platonic com- 
munism and modern socialism, the elements of affinity are at 
Vol. XVII.—No. 4. 34 
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least equally significant and instructive. Mr. Barker’s attempt 

ito trace savage and “barbarian” elements in the “Republic” is 

| interesting, but the argument seems to be pushed to a point at 

which it becomes more fanciful than real. On the other hand, 
the discussions on Plato’s conception of personality and on the 
nature and value of the Republic as an ideal are quite admirable. 
The remarks on the theory of punishment, however, seem hardly 
adequate either in themselves or in their relation to Plato; and 
more consideration might well have been given to Plato’s concep- 
tion of the bearing of an education in exact science on conduct and 
statesmanship. Taken as a whole, Mr. Barker’s estimate of the 
value and of the limitation of Plato’s political thought leaves 
little to be desired. The “staple of criticism,” however, is not 
simply or solely that Plato was “too generously eager for the reign 
of pure truth and the realization of pure principle,” but that he 
was too much oppressed with a sense of the evils about him; and 
perhaps more allowance might have been made in the case of 
Plato, as of Carlyle (with whom Mr. Barker likes to compare 
him), for the difficulty of reading humor, sarcasm and poetry for 
prose. 

The account of Aristotle is very thorough and comprehensive, 

I though in some respects less interesting and unfamiliar. A good 
deal of attention and criticism is directed to Aristotle’s teleologi- : 
cal method, and to very good purpose. It is, however, somewhat 
surprising that Mr. Barker should assert that “Aristotle differs 
from Plato in not believing in a single end, an idea of the good,” 
more especially as he acknowledges that “the idea of God as the 
final cause, if pushed to its consequences, would involve the 
Platonic conception.” The point of Aristotle’s criticism of “the 
Idea of the Good” is not that such a conception is logically 
untenable—on the contrary, he is at some pains in the “Meta- 
physics” to establish such a conception himself—but that it must 
not be used in a way which would whittle away all differences ; 
nor would Aristotle have regarded the Idea of the Good as used 
by Plato himself in the “Republic” as a “mere abstraction.” It is, 
(again, misleading to say that the conception of the unity of virtue 
‘is “attacked” by Aristotle in the “Ethics.” 

The treatment of the legal and economic ideas in Aristotle does 
not seem quite satisfactory. It is hardly sufficient to say that in 
Aristotle’s theory, “value depends on demand, or felt utility,” or 

again, that it is “determined by demand.” All that Aristotle 
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says is that without demand there would be no exchange. But 
the theory of value which he suggests is hardly expressed by the 
statement that “objects are measured against one another in 
. terms of the amount of demand which they excite.” The truth 
is that Aristotle is not concerned with the theory of value in 
the modern sense. The question he is considering is not “How 
is the value of products actually determined?” but “How ought it 
to be determined?” It is a question of justice. The answer he 
gives is not very clear, but it is at any rate more ethical than 
economic—and more akin to the socialistic than to the “com- 
mercial” theory of value. It hardly seems, again, as if Mr. 
Barker has done sufficient justice to the social and _ political 
ideas underlying (and to a certain extent justifying) Aristotle’s 
distrust of the “trade-spirit.” In remarking that Plato was more 
inclined to recognize the services of the middleman, Mr. Barker 
might have added an explicit passage from the “Laws.” The 
chapter on Aristotle’s conceptions of Law and Justice is admi- 
rable throughout, and is summed up in the paradox that “a 
liberty which is subjection, an equality which consists in in- 
equality, are the guiding conceptions of Aristotle.” 

Space prevents me from raising further points. Attention, 
however, should be drawn to the Epilogue, in which Mr. Barker 
sketches the later history of the “Politics,” as also to a chrono- 
logical table of events bearing on the text. The appendices are 
devoted to a sketch of the later history of the ‘““Republic’”’ and to 
a curious account of a newspaper published in 1664 and entitled 
Observations, Historical, Political and Philosophical, upon Aris- 
totle’s First Book of Political Government, together with a Narra- 
tive of State Affairs in England, Scotland and Ireland, etc. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Barker’s book consists in 
a copious and relevant selection of modern parallels and applica- 
tions. In particular, Mr. Barker has, as he tells us, taken Aris-\ y 
totle’s conceptions of citizenship, of democracy, and of distrib- 
utive justice, and used them to illustrate and illuminate the 
conditions of modern citizenship, the problems of modern de- 
mocracy, and the distribution of political power in the modern 
State. Perhaps Mr. Barker might have gone further and com- 
pared, for instance, Aristotle’s idea of law and of sovereignty 
with modern theories, if only to show how little they have in 
common; and the question of the ground of political obligation 
might have been explicitly treated. Mr. Barker, in fact, has 
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given the student so much that he may well be tempted to ask 
for more. As it is, Mr. Barker’s book is much more than a 
contribution to an understanding of Greek political thought; it 
is an admirable text-book on political science, as well as an ad- 
mirable popularization (in the best sense) of the best theory, both 
ancient and modern. 
SipNEY BALL. 
St. Joun’s CoLtece, Oxrorp. 


INDIVIDUELLE UND SoziALE Eruik. Vierzehn Vortrage. Von 
Dr. A. Dorner. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1906. 


This collection of fourteen lectures delivered in Konigsberg, 
and printed by wish of those who heard them delivered, has for 
its object the analysis of current popular theories on ethical sub- 
jects, in the hope of reconciling (Frieden zu stiften) what the 
author regards as the extreme wings of the discussion, viz.: State 
socialism on the one hand, and the individualism which culminates 
in Nietzsche on the other. This reconciliation is effected by point- 
ing out that the ethical culture of the individual is impossible 
apart from a community of persons, while, on the other hand, the 
life of the community is made up of the activities of individuals. 
“The intercourse of individuals, whether as free persons or as 
free organizations of persons, is the central ground of ethics.” 
Individual differences in character, gift, and office, serve the public 
good and increase the richness of the public life, when these dif- 
ferences in the individual are held together and unified by a culture 
which is universal in character. The community which is thus 
enriched by the intercourse, the mutual service, and mutual “give 
and take” of cultured individuals, is not the State, but “die durch 
den Staat geordnete Gesamtheit aller ethischen Gemindschaften” 
(page 237). 

In considering the widespread popular desire to free ethical 
theory from the authority of religion as well as from the tradi- 
tion of the great philosophers and from metaphysical implica- 
tions, Dr. Dorner maintains that while conduct is the result of 
natural gift and capacity in the individuals, the characteristic 
fact in human conduct is always that it is the activity of a self- 
conscious individual, and that this fact differentiates ethical law 
from the law of material nature, and is the ground of his ultimate 
position that “Auf sich allein kann nur eine Gesinnungsethik 
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stehen (page 240). If we are to find an “unbedingten Soll” any- 
where in ethics “so weist die Ethik auch auf die letzten Griinde 
alles Lebens zuriick” (page 240). Unfortunately Dr. Dorner 
does not tell us anywhere in his book how he conceives of this 
Ultimate. He disclaims in his preface the intention of being ex- 
haustive in his treatment of his subject, but without being ex- 
haustive, and while still maintaining its character of popular 
discourse, the treatment might with advantage have been more 
philosophic, might have emanated more obviously from an 
Ultimate. The analysis in that case would probably have been less 
elaborate but more profound. Common sense, however, and a 
vivid realization of the identical interest of the individual and 
society do much to make Dr. Dorner’s book helpful in the ethical 
movement of thought which he’ describes, and which at present 
seems to be a Verwirrung rather than an Aufklarung. 


Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 
LONDON. 


SOCIALISM AND THE Famity. By H. G. Wells. London: A. C. 
Field, 1906. Pp. 60. 


The reader of Mr. Wells’ books cannot but be interested in the 
personality revealed through them. He finds a lively construc- 
tive imagination mainly concerned with the externals of civiliza- 
tion, a keen critical faculty whose ultimate and most congenial 
field is the inner life of the social organism, a strenuous earnest- 
ness, an unhesitating frankness, and—what gives these things 
their literary value—a large power of effective expression. But 
there is another quality not the least attractive—and, to many of 
his readers, not the least persuasive—the kind of prolonged youth- 
fulness which often accompanies the growth of unusual powers, a 
capacity for cherishing inconsistent ideals, a persistency in de- 
manding more of the world and of the future than they can ever 
give. Most serious writers on social subjects have time to select 
and fix the ideas they are to stand for before they succeed in gain- 
ing the ear of the public. Mr. Wells has been able to invite us to 
share the growth of his mind. The invitation is a rare honor, 
to be accepted in the right spirit. And the right spirit is one of 
frank and friendly criticism. 

This personal note is inevitable, if we are to do justice to the 
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brochure before us. The proposal which is its ostensible climax, 
that the State should render the mother economically inde- 
pendent by paying her wages for child-bearing, cannot be re- 
garded—baldly put, as Mr. Wells puts it—as a permanent contri- 
bution to a great social problem. It would have to take a much 
more definite shape before it could be fitted into either an act 
of Parliament or a system of social philosophy; and until it 
has been carried much further in one or other of these direc- 
tions any detailed criticism of it would be mere beating of the air. 
Moreover, Mr. Wells, as his ideas develop, will be his own most 
effective critic. 

The ground on which the outside critic may most profitably 
enter is afforded by Mr. Wells’ broader conceptions of Socialism 
and the State. It is here that the inconsistency of ideals already 
referred to becomes most manifest. Mr. Wells’ eye is not single. 
He has one eye upon the new model of militant Fabianism, and 
the other on that far off divine event, his New Republic. His 
discontent with the limitations of the existing Socialist party 
organizations is natural enough, and (apart from a touch of 
acerbity) right enough in a social philosopher, but in a politician 
bent on immediate objects it is impracticable. Indeed, he seems 
half conscious of this himself. “I don’t believe,” he says, “that 
the Socialist idea is as yet nearly enough thought out and elabo- 
rated for very much of it to be realized of set intention now. 
Socialism is still essentially education, is study, is a renewal, a 
profound change in the circle of human thought and motive. . 
Socialism is the still incomplete, the still sketchy and sketchily 
indicative plan of a new life for the world, a new and better way 
of living, a change of spirit and substance from the narrow selfish- 
ness and immediacy and cowardly formalism, the chaotic life 
of individual accident that is human life to-day.” Here is com- 
mon ground on which all social idealists may meet, whether we 
call ourselves Socialists, Hegelians, Positivists, or Christians. 
Our common idealism is based on the conception of the spiritual 
nature of all real progress as a process that is an end in itself, to 
which all advances of material civilization cannot be more than a 
means and may prove a hindrance. Such a conception is the root 
of a new patience. “He that believeth will not make haste.” 

But Mr. Wells’ possession of this point of view is not perma- 
nent. Presently there comes into that constructive imagination 
of his, an alluring vision of “beautiful and convenient homes, 
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splendid cities, noiseless, great highways, beautiful bridges, 
clean, swift electric railways.” And these things seem so all 
important that he is filled with bitterness at the thought of wait- 
ing till “a clamorous popular government of workingmen,” or 
“stupid little municipal authorities,” will acquire intelligence 
enough to achieve these improvements for themselves. He 
turns with contempt from the bungling agencies of self-govern- 
ment and seeks salvation in the expert. He dreams of a Super- 
man arising in the College of Science and of the spirit of the 
Samurai brooding over South Kensington. He offers a dictator- 
ship to the professional classes, to the doctor, the teacher, the 
civil engineer. They are to be the State. Through their initia- 
tive and partly by means of the “beautiful and convenient homes,” 
“the clean, swift and splendid electric railways,” which they will 
make for us in’ our despite, we are to achieve that “profound 
change in the circle of human thought and motive” which is 
the essence of Socialism. 

The social idealism, which places all its faith in a State manned 
by an inspired bureaucracy is as old as Plato. But much has 
happened since Plato wrote his “Republic.” The State as the 
sole instrument of progress has been tried and found wanting. 
The story of Russia has the same moral as that of Rome, in spite 
of the late M. Pobiedonosteff’s unshakable belief in the Platonic 
mission of his bureaucracy. The unquestioning confidence 
which Socialists repose in the State has only become possible 
because the power of the modern State is balanced by social 
forces, not always reckoned with by the social theorist—the semi- 
autonomous action of local government, the church, the free 
action of voluntary association and of public opinion. In Eng- 
land we are preparing to give the State a larger scope, because 
we trust, sometimes without realizing it, that the other social 
forces will also enlarge their scope and maintain the balance. In 
America other social forces have from the first overbalanced the 
State (1. e. the Federal Government). Mr. Wells’ admirable book, 
“The Future in America,” conveys a vivid impression of this 
fact—no doubt the central fact—of the situation in the United 
States; and it is with this impression foremost in his mind that 
Mr. Wells gives us his views on “Socialism and the Family.” 
Let us hope he will extend his travels to Germany or Japan, 
where the State has more of a free hand. Another book of sin- 
cere and critical impressions would be of great service to his 
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many readers and to himself. We can afford to wait, and so can 
he, for the final formulation of his social philosophy. His danger 
is that he might “draw a circle premature.” 


GEORGE UNWIN. 


LONDON. 


THEORIE UND PRAXIS IN DER Morac. Von Dr. Franz Walter, 
Professor der Moraltheologie an der Universitat Muiinchen. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1905. Pp. 122. 


This work is an inaugural lecture delivered by the author 
upon his first appearance as Professor of Moral Theology at 
Munich. Moral Theology would seem to have no strict equiva- 
lent in Protestant places of learning; to judge from the contents 
of this little book, it would seem to combine certain aspects of 
Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theology. Since the days of 
Pascal, the pursuit of moral theology has often been identified 
by the learned Protestant laity, as for example, by Sir Henry 
Maine, with casuistical adaptations of too rigid moral demands. 
Against this danger the author of this work protests both ex- 
pressly and by the whole spirit of his teaching. While remain- 
ing true to the fundamental principles of Catholic philosophy, 
he urges his audience, which evidently consists mainly of men 
preparing for the Catholic priesthood, to make itself scientifically 
acquainted with the economic and social circumstances in which 
the priest and his flock are compelled to live. He discusses 
especially the duty of the minister toward the problems of 
political economy, the education of the young, the artistic ten- 
dencies of the time, and the discoveries of modern psychology. 
As might be expected, no very novel theories are advanced, but 
the wide knowledge of every phase of German life and thought, 
the profound learning and firm grasp of philosophic principle 
make the book as delightful as it is instructive. Those who, 
regretting the separation between modern thought and the 
historic church of Western Europe, desire to become acquainted 
with the best orthodox thought of the time, could do worse 
than begin with this scholarly and unassuming little book. 

W. J. Roserts. 


UNIVvERSITy COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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